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LYMAN ABBOTT, 


A NEW OUTLOOK IN JOURNALISM 
There has been for some time felt, especially in 
New England, a desire for a broad, cath»lic, Chris- 
tian newspaper; one that should be intellectually 
and practically progressive, and religiously and spir- 
itually conservative ; which, holding fast the great 
truths of historical and experimental Christianity, 
would give scope to a free discussion of all debatable 
problems in religious thought ; which would present 
religious truth in its practical, spiritual, and helpful 
aspects, rather than in its critical, ecclesiastical, and 
controversial forms; and which, above all, in de- 
fending the tenets of Christian faith, would never 
forget to preserve and maintain a thoroughly Chris- 
tian spirit. 
_ The plan has been for some time under contempla- 
tion of starting a new paper in Boston for this pur- 
pose. But the objections to adding another to the 
already large list of religious newepapers are obvious, 
while the advantages of availing ourselves of one 
already existing are great. After careful considera- 
tion of the whole matter the latter course has been de- 
cided on, and an alliance has been entered into with 
Tue OnristiaN Union. That journal, without de- 
parting from its original aim, as indicated by its 
name, has entered cordially into the special designs 
of those who had most deeply at heart a larger pro- 
vision in Christian journalism for the wants of our 
times, It will be, as heretofore, under the editorial 


charge of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, but there will be 
associated with him several other gentlemen on 
whom the paper will rely in applying to the living 
questions of to-day the principles of a vital Chris- 
tianity. 

The undersigned, feeling a special interest in this 
attempt to make more adequate provision for the 
religious wants of the commnnity, commend THE 
CuHrRIsTIAN Unton, in ths enlarged field and with the 
increased facilities which this alliance brings to it, to 
the confidence of our churches and households. 

Rev. ALEXANDER McKenzie, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Josern T. Duryea, Boston. 
Rev. Samvet E. Herrick, Boston. 
Rev. Wa. Burnet Wricat, Boston. 
Rev. R. R. Merepira, Boston. 
Rev. A. 8. Twomsty, Boston. 
Hon. James Wurre, Boston. 
K. Esq., Boston. 
Hon. Horace Farrranks, Vermont. 
Rev. Geo, M. Boynton, Boston. 
Rev. Reven Tuomas, Brookline, Mass, 
Rev. W. E. Merrman, Somerville, Mass. 
Rev. W. W. Avams, Fall River, Mass. 
Rey. L. O. Brastow, Vermont. 
Rev. J. L. Jenxrys, Pit'sfield, Maas, 
Rev. Heman P. DeForest, Taunton, Mass, 
Rev. T. T. Munaer, North Adams, Maas, 
Rev. Newman Smytu, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. WasHINGTON GuaDpEN, Columbus, O. 
Hon, Joun W. Stewart, Vermont, and others. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The growth of democratic sentiment in England 
is assimilating English political metnods to our own. 
Until witbia a few years the Liberal party has been 
as directly and autocratically managed from London 
as the Tory party ; leading members of Parliament 
have been a kind of self-constituted committee, who 
have managed the party throughout England, mak- 
ing the nominations, arranging the canvass, and even 
supplying money and speakers for the local commit- 
tees. In this way the control of the party has been 
in afew hands, and, as a rule, the Ministry have led, 
rather than been directed, by the party which put 
them in power. Mr. Chamberlain, who, if he lives, is 
unquestionably the coming man in the Radical wing 
of the Liberal party, has practically revolutionized 
that party’s organization by introducing the Caucus 
system. The Liberal local committees are now 
conmiparatively large representative bodies electei by 
the voters, aud, instead of receiving direction and im- 
pulse from the party leaders at London, they instruct 
their leaders. The Conference of Liberals held at 
Leeds last week shows how far the new system has 
been developed. In it sat representatives of more 
than five hundred political associations in all quar- 
ters of the United Kingdom, sent there by voters on 
the representative principles which have long been 
established in this country. 


The Conference was called solely for deliberation 
and. expression of opinion ; and it is noteworthy that, 
while various measures were discussed, as claiming 
the attention of the Government, the consensus of 
opinion was that the equalization of the borough and 
county franchise is the most urgent reform now be- 
fore the English people. If the ministry links its 
fortunes with this measure, and appeals to the Eng- 
lish people upon the strength of it in the campaign 
now opening, it will give the Liberals a very popular 
issue, As the law now stauds, every man in a 
borough who occupies a dwelling and pays the poor- 
rates, or who occupies unfurnished lodgings which 
rent for fifty dollars a year, has a vote. In the 


counties, in order to exercise the voting privilege, a 


man must have a life estate in lands or tenements 
worth not less than twenty-five dollars a year, over 
and above ail charges, or he must be a freeholder to 
the same amount, or occupying a house or lands rent- 
ing for sixty dollars a year, and paying the poor-rates, 
This difference of requirements between the borough 
and the county in the qualifications for voting ex- 
cludes the agricultural laborers and the poorer in- 
habitants of the villages, and puts the contrel of the 
counties in the hands of the farmers and large land- 
owners. The equalization of the county and the 
borough franchise will probably destroy the power 
of the landholding interest in politics, as a controlling 
interest. The new-measure is in the line of consti- 
tutional development along which the Liberal party 
is moving ; it is inevitable ; it will be beneficial, but 
it will antagonize bitterly the great majority of the 
landholders. 


The election in Massachusetts is a hotly contested 
one, and the result is, at this writing, very doubtful. 


It is probable that the vote will be a close one; but 


if it should be otherwise, no one can safely predict 
what it will be. Mr. Butler and Mr. Robinson are 
both stumping the State. The latter is winning 
everywhere golden opinions by the sobriety and 
steadiness of his practical wisdom, and by the great 
variety and excellence of his speeches, It is an in- 
tellectual phenomenon not often to be seen—a pub- 
lic man speaking every day, never repeating the 
same speech, and never making an absolutely poor 
one.. He speaks to large audiences from the plat- 
form, and to still larger audienees through the 
press, Mr. Butler addresses a different class. Judg- 
ing from the published reports of the speeches, they 
are without a parallel in American political oratory 
for praise of the speaker and abuse of every one 
who differs from him. But though this style of 
oratory disgusts thoughtful men, it captivates the 
thoughtless ; and it looks as though the real issue 
would be, which class has the majority in Massa- 
chusetts. It is, indeed, rather a class than a political 
contest ; the wealth, the intelligence, and the traditions 
of Massachusetts are almost unanimously opposed 
to Mr. Butler, irrespective of politics ; while we fear 
that it will be found that those who have nothing to 
lose in either pride or purse by revolution are in his 
favor. As we have before warned our readers, his 
re-election as Governor of Massachusetts would 
make him a prominent candidate for the Presidency, 
and his nomination to the Presidency would trans- 
fer the contest of classes from the Bay State to the 
larger arena of the nation. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring the Oivil Rights Act of 1875 un- 


constitutional affords a very slender basis for a new 


agitation, and no platform at all for a political 
canvass. That Act required all hotels, public 
conveyances, and places of amusement to admit 
persons, re ardless of race, coler, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, under penalty of fine or impris- 
onment, or both, to be enforced in the Federal 
Courts. The Court holds substantially that, under 
the Constitution of the United States, the protection 
of travelers, etc., in their public rights, belongs to 
the States, and not to the Nation in its collective 
capacity. That this is sound law must be presumed, 
since it is so declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; that it ‘‘does not reflect the senti- 
ment of the people of the United States”’ is quite 
immaterial; the Supreme Court is not a looking- 
glass to reflect the sentiment of the people of the 
United States ; one of its chief functions is to pre- 
vent the people of the United States from acting 
beyond the limits which they have imposed upon 
themselves in their written Constitution. Under the 
common law, negroes are entitled to the free use of 
hotels and public conveyances ; no act is required 
for that purpose.“ And if it be said that in the 
Southern States judges and juries would defeat their 
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rights under the common law, the answer is that 
they would be equally able and equally liable to de- 
feat them under a Federal statute. The incon- 
venience—it is rarely more than that—which negroes 
may sometimes suffer by exclusion from first-class 
hotels and trains is one which can be remedied only 
by a gradual development of a more Christian anti- 
caste sentiment throughout the nation, 


The October report of the Agricultural Bureau 
ought to encourage those doubters who have seen in 
the recent depression of the stock market indica- 
tions of national disaster. The wheat crops yield 
400,000,000 bushels, and may reach 420,000,000 ; 
the yield of corn will be ciose upon 1,600,000,000, 
which is not far from the largest crep ever har- 
vested. The oat crop is the largest ever grown in 
this country, aud will reach about 500,000,000 bush- 
els ; the barley crop will attain the same distinction, 
and will be nearly 50,000,000 bushels ; the estimated 
yield of cotton is 6,000,000 bales—a production which 
has been exceeded only twice in the history of the 
country. Potatoes make the best show in eight 
years ; aud, taking the facts of this report together, 
one must draw the inference that the country will 
have more wheat and corn to sell than it has ever 
yet been able to dispose of in any single year. 


Mr. Pretap Chunder Mozoomdar has left Boston, 
and is now the guest of Christian friends in New 
York City. Thence he returns home by the way of 
the Pacitic Coast. No one can converse with him 
for even a few moments without being impressed not 
only with his native intelligence, philosophic in- 
sight, and broad culture, but also with his deep and 
unaffected piety. The breadth of the present age 
has been illustrated by the reception which has 
been accorded to him in Boston, where he has 
spoken alike from orthodox and Unitarian platforms, 
affiliating with both, and belonging to neither, This 
is as it should be. Mr, Mozoomdar is Christian 
in sentiment and spirit; and though he does not 
fully apprehend Protestant theology, and does ex- 
aggerate its controversies, this is not extraordinary ; 
since ip both respects he follows very excellent 
Protestant authorities. While some of his utterances 
have a Brahmanical flavor to them, he differs in toto 
from Brahmauical theology, in holding both to a per- 
sonal, conscious, and living God, and to the personal, 
conscious immortality of the individual soul ; and if 
he is not as clear in his definitions of the divinity 
of Christ as Occidental theology requires of its pupils, 
he appears to accept Christ as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and to come to the Father through 
him. 


The installation of Dr. R. R Meredith over the 
Union (Congregational) Church iu Boston, last week, 
of which our Boston correspondent gives some account 
in another column, is another of the many indications 
of the change which has taken place in the spirit of 
New England religious thought—a shange toward a 
more Christly anda more Biblical theology. Dr, Mere- 
dith’s experience as a platform orator, and especially 
as a leader of the great Bible class in Tremont Tem- 
ple, where he is subjected to questioning every after- 
noon from an immense audience of Sabbath-school 
teachers, gave him an advantage in expressing him- 
self before the Council such as few men possess ; and 
his answers showed very clearly that he had strong 
and clear convictions of his own and did not fear to 
express them. He declared his faith in the great 
o2antral articles of evangelical faith—the sinfulness 

man, the Triune God, the atonement through 
esus Christ, the inspiration and authority of Script- 
ure, the hepelessness of all men out of Christ. But 
in interpreting these doctrines his methods were his 
own. He declined to define either regeneration or 
inspiration. He declared his belief that the Bible 
contained the Word of God, that whether it was cor- 
rect in science or not was a small matter, that it 
affords a progressive revelation, and that its books 
are characterized by different degrees of inspiration ; 
that children are born not witb sinful natures, but 
with sinful propensities, which, if developed, will 
issue in sin ; but that they belong to Christ from birth, 
not by reason of baptism or the faith of their parents, 
but by reason of the inherent nature of Christ’s 
inclusive love ; that they come into the world saved 
by his redeeming work, though they may wander 
away and be lost ; that the Bible has nothing to say 
about death as ending probation, and gives no prom- 
ise to any one of probation, after the present moment ; 
that he leaves the future of every soul wholly in God’s 
hands, in the belief that the love of God—a love 
which includes his justice, and holiness, and truth— 


is the central revelation of the Bible-; and that God 
will do all for the redemption of every soul which 
infinite love can do; while those who persistently 
and finally reject God’s gracious help will be pun- 
ished with everlasting separation from the presence 
of God. The Council was a large and representative 
one, Dr. E. B. Webb being Moderator. The vote 
to install was unanimous. 


The Christian Union dffers widely from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on many questions, but at the pres- 
ent time candor, intelligence, and freedom from cant 
are quite as important as positive contributions to 
the thought of the world. It therefore welcomes 
Mr. Arnold to this country, not only as one of the 
most eminent of living English writers, but as a 
thinker whose frankness, sincere desire for truth, 
and moral earnestness entitle him to the highest 
consideration and the warmest welcome from all 
intelligent Americans. 


TILL DEATH DO US PART. 


F there ever were a cause which needed no ad- 

vocacy it is that of free divorce. Divorce is 
certainly free enough in this country, and men and 
women who have pledged themselves to each other 
for better or for worse till death shall part them 
are ready enough to separate, on slight provocation, 
the lives which have never been truly intertwined. 
In an ideal marriage the two lives and natures flow 
together like the waters of two concurrent rivers in 
an undistinguishable stream. The records of our 
divorce courts show that ideal marriages are decreas- 
ing in number, and that partnerships formed on 
commercial principles, without the fear of God and 
for pleasure, and therefore dissolved without the fear 
of God and at pleasure, are taking their place. But 
passion and self-indulgence have never lacked for 
respectable advocates, and, since slaveryfound defend- 
ers in Northern pulpits, it ought not, perhaps, to 
surprise us that an ex-minister has been found to 
advocate the return of that barbarous conception of 
marriage which was one of the chief causes of the 
disintegration of Roman society and the destruction 
of the Roman State. 

Marriage is not a mere contract. Any community 
which so regards it does thereby sow the seeds of 
its own dissolution in its own organic life. It is true 
that there can be no marriage without contract ; but 
there are very few civilized communities that regard 
a contract alone as a marriage. And even those that do 
—New York State, for example—have adopted this 
view in order to guard women from defrauders who 
inveigle them into a semblance of marriage and by 
some cunningly contrived fraud rob it of its reality. 
Something more than a mere agreement—either the 
sanction of the State, expressed through an appointed 
official, or of the Church, exprossed through its minis- 
ter, who for this purpose becomes an official of the 
State—is generally required to make a marriage 
legal. And there is no civilized community which 
adopts the notion that marriage is a mere civil con- 
tract, which the contracting parties may dissolve at 
their own pleasure, Every community above the 
moral condition of an African tribe requires the ap- 
probation of some disinterested tribunal before the 
marriage relation can be dissolved. 

The reason for this is obvious. The marriage con- 
tract is not one which affects merely the interest of tke 
parties. The welfare of the children depends upon its 
sanctity and perpetuity. The stability of the State de- 
pends upon the stability of the family. The State is 
made up not of individuals but of households. The 
head of the household represents it by his vote. Hede- 
fends it by his arms. He enriches it by his children. 
A community of bacholors and old maids, even if it 
could be kept alive by immigration, would dis- 
integrate from the mere lack of moral and social 
cohesion. What molecular attraction is in nature, 
that household affection is in the commonwealth. 
It is the force which binds men together. Whatever 
weakens the family tie impairs industry; for all 
noble industry is for the family, not for self. It 
weakens the State ; for it is the thought of his home 
which nerves the arm of the soldier with a sacred 
patriotism. It breeds ignorance; for the family is 
not only the first and fundamental educational insti- 
tution, but it is family affection which keeps alive 
all other educational institutions. If men had not 
their own children to provide for, they would not 
consent to the tax necessary to support public 
schools, nor be inspired to the benevolence necessary 
to equip endowed schools and colleges. 

The basis of marriage is net a contract ; though 
without a contract there can be no marriage. The 


‘basis of marriage is the ordinance of God. Not 


written in a book, though the Book interprets it ; 
not authoritatively declared by Jesus Christ, though | 
Jesus Christ did reeognize and declare it: but 
written in the constitution of things ; in the nature 
of man and woman; in the fact that God created 
them male and female; created them to marry, and 
set them in families, and gave them the sacred trust 
of children, and made the Church, the State, indus- 
try, life, all welfare, depend on their fidelity to one 
another, for richer aud for poorer, for better and for 
worse ; till death do them part. Whoever endeavors 
to weaken this bond of loyal fidelity, by word or 
example, sets himself not merely against the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ and of the Bible; he sets himself 
against the highest moral and spiritual instincts of 
mankind, and does what little lies in his power— 
happily not much—to undermine the very founda- 
tions of society, to dissolve it into the anomaly of 
individualism ; to substitute lust for love, and self- 
indulgence for patient fidelity, and to degrade 
humanity to the plane of the brute creation. 


PROTESTANT ROMANISM. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., October 11, 1883. 
Dear Christian Union: 

As a Presbyterian, and an old friend and subscriber of The 
Christian Union, I regret the couree pursned by you, es- 
pecially in regard to our denomiuation of Christians. It 
seems to me your sentiments, as advanced, must tend to up- 
root all church organization. I should be glad if you would 
give a concise answer to thie question: Is @ minister, while 
he remains in a certain church, after taking solemn ordina- 
tion vows to uphold its creed, and support its forms of 
worship, justifiable, and acting in good faith, while seeking 
to undermine its faith in those standards he has vowed to 
maintain, by remaining in its fold? What is his duty, and 
what the duty of the church, under such circumstances ? 

Yours truly, E. WaTTs. 

HIS question probably refers to the recent case 

of the enforced withdrawal of Mr. White from 

the Huntingdon Presbytery. ‘So far as it relates to 
that case it may be dismissed with a word. It is the 
custom of The Christian Union, whenever a question 
arises in any denomination, to call upon some mem- 
ber of that denomination to discuss its moral bear- 
ings editorially in our columns; and this for a 
double reason: that it may be discussed, first, intelli- 
gently, and, secondly, in general sympathy with the 
denomination and its Christian interests. In ac- 
cordance with this custom, the discussion in our 
editorial columns of the case of Mr. White was in- 
trusted to a Presbyterian theologian whose doctrinal 
soundness would not be called in question by any 
New School Presbytery in the land. The criticism 
was trenchant, but not more so than was deserved. 
It was a Presbyterian criticism on Presbyterian 
action, and was written in the interest of the wel- 
fare of the Presbyterian Church. The Presbytery, 
in calling on Mr. White to withdraw for teaching 
views which, in the main, are held by a large num- 
ber, if not a majority, of New Schoo) divines, in our 
judgment violated the spirit of the union between 
Old School and New School; and if their action 
should be repeated, every repetition would increase 
the danger of a new rupture, which can be avoided 
only by mutual concession and a spirit of Christian 
liberty in the interpretation both of Scripture teach- 
ing and of the Presbyterian standards. : 

So much for Mr. White’s case ; now for the more 
general principle. 

No man has a right to undermine the standards of 
his church. Whatever he says or does, he must be 
frank, honest, outspoken. But the notion that a 
minister is bound by his acceptance of the standards 
of his church not to criticise them, nor to point out 
errors in them, nor to preach what they omit, or 
even what they expressly negative, is destructive not 
only of all liberty and progress of thougbt, and of all 
religious life in the church, but of all moral and spir- 
itual power in the preacher. It substitutes tradition 
for the Word of God. It teaches for doctrines the 
commandments of men. It assumes the infallibility 
of the church and churchly tradition. It is the 
Pharisaism of the first century, and the Romanism 
of the sixteenth. It violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. It discards the standards 
themselves, 

For all the Protestant standards agree in declaring 
that the Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. They all agree in declaring that the Bible 
is the only standard. They are only interpretations ; 
and it is always in order to compare the interpreta- 
tion with the original. It is no more a violation of 
Presbyterianism for a Presbyterian minister to go to 
the Scripture and to show that in certain points the 
Oonfession of Faith is unscriptural, than it is un- 
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christian for a minister to go to his Greek or his 
Hebrew Bible and show that the English version is 
incorrect. Every true Protestant stands, and must 
stand, where Luther stood, on the Word of God, 
The moment any church refuses to go back to the 
Bible and measure the preacher’s utterances by the 
Bible; the moment it attempts to evade or avoid 
that issue by stopping with the Confession, it repeats 
the error of Rome in its arguments with Luther; it 
ceases to be Protestant; it becomes Romish. For, 
at heart, the difference between Rome and Protest- 
autism is just this: Protestantism declares that the 

_ Bible is the only standard, and that by it all religious 
teaching is to be tested, while Romanism declares 
that the Church’s interpretation of the Bible is an 
authoritative interpretation, and that whoever dis- 
sents from that must be cast out. 

We hope that our friend finds this answer both 
clear and concise ; and that it may serve also asa 
reply—in so far as one is needed—to the criticisms 
on this journal in the columns of our Presbyterian 
contemporaries, the ‘‘ Presbyterian Bauner” and 
the ‘‘ Herald and Presbyter.” They may both rest 
assured that if they suppose that the action of the 
Presbytery of Huntingdon is acceptable to the great 
body of New School Presbyterians, they are less 
well acquainted with the sentiment of that section of 
their church than such representative journals ought 
to be. 


A CORRECTION. 
HEBRON, Conn., October 15, 1883. 
To the Editor of The Ohristian Union: 

In the last issue of your paper (October 11) I notice refer- 
enee is made to the ministerial trouble in this place. As you 
reprint some of the gross errors of the New York secular 
- papers regarding Mr. Fiilmore, the gentieman attacked by 
the Rev. Mr. Cutier, I should like to make a correction. You 
speak of him as having ‘“‘ divorced three wives aod now living 
with a fourth.” The fact is that, although living with his 
fourth wife, he is as innocent of ‘‘ divorcing three wives,” or 
even one, ‘'asa babe unborn.” He lived with his first two 
wives till they died, which is about all that could be asked of 
him even by such extremists as L. W. Bacon. With his 
third wife he lived till she got a divorce from him, greatly to 
his relief, as he feared she would take his life. Subsequently 
he married a Hebron lady and moved out of the State. On 
returoing in a year or two, he was admitted to this church, 
where ail the facts were known, without a dissenting voice. 

E give this correction a place in our columns 
as matter of justice, though Mr. Fillmore’s 
name has not before appeared in our columns, and 
though we were careful to say very expressly and ex- 
_ plicitly thatif the minister’s reputed statements were 
true Mr. Fillmore deserved rebuke, though his min- 
ister had no right to rebuke him without trial and 
conviction. This letter simply confirms the positiun 
of the editorial on ‘‘ Pulpit Proprieties”’ referred to. 
We know nothing of the personal questions at issue, 
They are in one sense immaterial, If Mr. Fillmore is 
a consistent Christian man, clearly he is not to be de- 
nounced from the pulpit ; if he is not, if he be never 
so guilty, clearly his minister has no right to consti- 
tute himself judge and jury, and indict, try, and 
sentence him, and proceed to execute the sentence, 
and this without either defense or hearing. This is 
Lynch law in the church, only the sentence is public 
rebuke, not a rope. Mr. Cutler can no longer discuss 
the morals of the divorce question with any power, 
because whatever he may say will be inevitably 
thought to have a personal bearing, and to be due to 
personal feeling. It is the duty of the pulpit to dis- 
cuss principles, and of the courts to try men. 


THE TRUE HELP. 


\HE first impulse of every generous person who 
meets a beggar in the street is to answer his ap- 

peal with a coin ; in other days, when charity was an 
impulse only, a refusal would have seemed cold- 


hearted and selfish, but to-day no wise man gives in 


the streets. It has been found that of all influences 
that degrade the poor, promiscuous giving is the 
most potent. Thoughtful men and women, study- 
ing the needs of the poor, have found that the prob- 
lem of helping them is to be solved by intelligence, 
and not by impulse. Help given another is more 
often harmful than beneficent, and nothing requires 
so much wisdom and tact as giving. | 

All this is still more deeply trne when men come 
to ask the Divine help in their troubles ; there is a 
misconception of God’s helpfulness abroad which 
prompts men to look for immediate relief from all 
their distress and difficulties ; asif the Infinite Power 
were a sort of supernatural magic, which could be 
called upon to make a man’s misdeeds right, to 
mend his broken ways, to relieve his necessities, and 
to take off from him the. burdens which his own 


folly and sin have laid upon him. If all the appeals 
for help which men send up to heaven were answered 
in kind, the universe would cease to be-a moral 
order, and become a moral chaos. God helps us, 
not as the impulsive man who answers the unknown 
beggar’s appeal with money, but as the man who 
follows the applicant to his home, studies his situa- 
tion and history, and gives him help where help will 
stimulate and encourage, and not debilitate and 
weaken. 

In the life of Buddha there was one night when, 
sitting under a tree, his Jong search for trath cul- 
minated in an awful battle with every form of 
temptation ; through the long hours the spirits of 
darkness strove with Buddha, and it was not until 
he had conquered, by the power that was within 
him, and the light of dawn was streaming over the 
Eastern hills, that the heavens became radiant 
with the ministering spirits sent to comfort and 
cheer him. More significant still is the story of the 
temptation in the desert, and of the agony at Geth- 
semane; through the solitude of the one and the 
anguish of the other the Divine Sufferer was abso- 
lutely alone ; and it was not until he had drunk the 
cup to its dregs and had accepted the death in the 
deepening shadows of which he already stood, that 
we are told that angels ministered unto him. The 
struggles of the greatest souls are typical of the 
struggles of all souls, and the manner in which the 
Infinite Love met'their apneals for help is typical of 
the manner in which the same divine compassion 
meets our appeals. Long befere the time when 
David looked up on the hills for his help God was 
sustaining and comforting and consoling the weak 
and the stricken and the crushed; but he was, and 
is, ministering to the world that leans on him, not 
with the blindness of human tenderness, but with 
the large, clear eyes and far-sighted wisdom of a 
love which discerns the end fr'm tke beginning. 
The mother thinks her love pure and bigh when she 
keeps her boy within her sight, and so robs him of 
the training and the character that come from 
contact with the world; it is not until she sees him 
weak and impotent that she discovers that her love 
was really blind and selfish, 

it is afar richer gift to offer to an ambitious and 
aspiring youth an opportunity to make the most of 
himself than to endow him with a fortune ; the latter 
may be lost or spent, the former puts in bis hands a 
training and a skill which make him master of con- 
tinual fortune. 

A mother whose love is not impulse, but principle, 
sometimes stands aloof, at the cost of many a heart- 
ache, from a son who is struggliug with circum- 
stances, and painfully molding out of the iron of 
adversity the weapons of success and influence; a 
wise friend sometimes keeps away from another 
whom he loves, but in whose trouble he discerns 
that any help from him would simply prolong an ex- 
perience the full pain of which must inevitably be 
borne. God helps us in ways numberless, but his 
help is always in response, not to our appeal from 
the lips, but to that cry of the heart which comes 
when one is making his own struggle and fighting 
his own battle as best he can. He sends his rein- 
forcemeuts not to the commander who, crying for 
aid, flees before the enemy, but to him who hotly 
contests every inch of the ground, and who has a right, 
therefore, to call for help. God helps us, not to weaken 
us by removing from us the just penalties of our mis- 
deeds, but by giving us a sense of trust and peace in 
him, and by showing to us that in the divine order 
of the world effect must follow cause, the sin must 
have its penalty, and even he who is forgiven must 
not expect to disturb the general good for his per- 
sonal comfort. God helps us in our sorrows by 
disclosing to us the deeper and nobler truths to the 
perception of which sorrow opens the door. God 
helps us in all our trials, difficulties, and perplexities, 
not by removing them and so leaving us stationary 
in moral and spiritual growth, but by strengthening 
us, inspiring us, and endowing us with courage and 
faith to suffer and bear and overcome, that we may 
be strong in a strength not lent for occasions, but 
part of ourselves. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

My husband is a very cautious gentleman, and very punctil- 
jous in observing all the proprieties of life—except in his own 
home. Whenever we return from making a visit, he invari- 
ably sits down at once and writes a letter to our host, of 
thanks for our enjoyment, and announcing our safe arrival. 
Bat when he goes away from bome he never writes back 
until he is ready to return, and then only a brief note or & 
postal-card, to say by what train we may expect him. I 
observe, Mr. Spectator, that you think that husbands and 


wives ought to be as courteous to each other as they are to 
other people; and if you agree with me that this courtesy is 
due from a husband to his wife, I wish you would say some- 
thing on this subject in your column; for my busbaud 
always reads it; and on one or two occasions has read 
aloud your counsels to wives with expressions of great ad- 
miration for them. 

Yours very respectfully, 


Mr. Spectator : 

Won't you say something tomy papa and mamma for us 
children ? We have dinner at five o’clock. My papa is 
food of a good dinuer, and he likes to sit at long while at it ; 
and we are often at table an bour andj a quarter or an 
hour and ahaif. I don’t see what’s the use of being so long 
eating. I can eat all I want to in fifteen minutes, and my 
papa says I’m an awful eater. Papa says the dinner ought 
to be a social meal, Sut he and the other grown fulks always 
talk about thiags we children can’t understand ; and if we 
try to ask any questions about things we can understand, 
papa says he’il tell us another time, and that little children 
should be seen and not heard. And if we ask what kind of 
pudding or pie we're going to have, so we can be excueed if 
we're going to have rice puddiag, which papa is very fond 
of, bat I'd as lief eat raw corn, he says it isn't polite, and 
that we must learn to sit still; and if we get talking and 
laughing by ourselves—my brother and I—he sends us up to 
our room, or makes us sit on opposite sides of the 
table. I wonder how he’d like it if we children talked of 
things he didn’t care anything about, aad he had to be seen 
and not heard? I just wish he’d try it once. I have heard 
mamma say that Mr. Spectator writes about all sorta of 
things in The Christian Union, and I thought I'd just write 


and ask you to write something about this. Maybe papa 
would see it, for he takes The Christan Union. Only 
don’t sign my name, please. I don’t know exactly how to 
sign a letter to a Mr. Spectator, but my name is i 


A YOUNG WIFE. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator: 

I wish you would get The Christian Union to advocate the 
introduction of a good cab system in New York City, such 
as they have in London and Paris, and now in Boston. I am 
a maiden lady, but somewhat used to traveling alone. I 
arrived the other dav in New York City, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and had a little over an hour before having to leave 
for the Grand Central Station. I had an errand to do on the 
way, and I knew by experience that the baggage express 
would not get my trunkK—which was a small one—across the 
city in time. So, I engaged a coupe, picking out, by his ap- 
pearance, @ decent-looking driver. I showed him by my 
watch what time it was, as my uncle always used to do in 
Paris, 80 that there should be no dispute about the time. I 
did my errand, and got to the Grand Central Depot in just 
one hour, which gave me ten minutes tospare. I calculated 
that it would take the driver about half an hour to get back, 
and I handed him a dollar and a half for his fare, and a 
quarter of a dollar for himself. He pretended to be very in- 
dignant, and demanded two dollars and a half. He tried to 
get the baggage-master to refuse to check my trunk till I 
had paid him the money. But the baggage-master said it 
was none of his business, and gave me the check. This at- 
tempt to coerce me into paying, by detsining my baggage, 
made me a little indignant, [ mustjconfess. But I wanted to 
do what was right, aod, when he said that any officer would 
tell me I had not paid enough, [ proposed to him te refer it 
to a police officer who was standing near, keeping a small 
mob of shouting cabmen in some kind of order. He agreed; 
we went to the police-cflicer, and he told hisstory. I added, 
that I had showed the driver my watch when we started, and 
I told the policeman how long we hada been gone. The 
policeman said he thought a dollar aod a half was about 
what Il ought to pay. At the same time, I am bound to say, 
that he seemed rather dazed at his unexpected promotion to 
& temporary judicial position, and did not seem to know 
much about it. My cabman told him that [ had paid a dollar 
and a half, and I rather,think’he thought, as [ was a decently 
dressed lady, I ought to know, and probably had done about 
right. The cabman followed me all the way to the station 
door, declaring that he should have to pay his ‘‘ boss’ out of 
his own pocket. I did not even know that he had a “‘ boss.” 
I had by this time only three minutes to get my train—not 
much time for reflection—and | was a good deal worried by 
the incident. I did notso much mind the money, though 1 


am by no means rich; but I was born and brought up in 
New England, and I do not like to be cheated. Did Ido 
right? In Boston, the price both by distance and by the 
hour, is put up in plain letters in the cabs. It seems to me 
it ought to be so in New York. 


Your obedient servant, 


Dear Mr. Spectator : ‘ 

Can any of your numerous church readers suggest what 
can be properly introduced into the regular monthly socia- 
bles cf a church society, to make them ' attractive and profit- 
able, so that young and old of the congregation may find 
real enjuyment in coming to such gatherings? We havea 
church membership of five hundred, and our church sociable, 
which is held once a month, and furnishes a very good 
supper, does not get out on the average more than about a 
hundred. Talking and standing round, with a little music 
thrown in, do not seem to have acontinuous drawing power ; 
and some of us, who were brought up Puritans, and do not 
believe in dancing and the theater anywhere, cannot bring 
ourselves to be willing to follow the example of the —— 
church over they way, and introduce dancing and private 
theatricals into any kind of a church gathering. Ils there 
not a generally felt want for something better to enliven our 
church sociables ? Yours, ete., 

A PERPLEXED COMMITTEEMAN. 


LUCINDA LOVERING. 


—Brooklyr has eminent preachers enough without recall- 
ing Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. It will be gratifying to the 
multitude of his friends in New England to know that he 
has no intention of leaving his present field of usefulness. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vor. No. 17. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


WORD - upplementa!l to the report of the Congrega- 

tional Council at Concord. We know that some- 
timesmen, by accident, snateh a grace beyond the reach 
ofart. Something like this was realized in the meetings 
of the Council. It seemed to be chaos when the body 
came together; but God said, ‘‘ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” This meeting of the Triennial will 
take its place in history as remarkable for what it was 
rather than for what it did; successful in what it did 
not attempt rather than in anything specific accom- 
plished. It is something for such a body to feel the 
high tide of spiritual impulsions and fraternal emo- 
tions without losing its head in hasty actions, schis- 
matic creed-discussions and denominatioaal scheming. 
It has been well for the denomination to feel the warm 
breath of Congregzationalism, its spirit and life, like the 
breath of spring, warming and quickening sympathy 
and fellowship, tolerant of the freest liberty and 
catho)icity, and, at the same time, realizing the mystic 
yet mighty bond of union which holds the diverse 
and widely-scattered constituency in fraternal relations 
simply by the spirit of loyalty to Christ. On Sunday 
the Protestant pulpits of the city were filled by Congre- 
gational preachers, Unitarian and Universalist included, 
President Magoun speaking for the Unitarians. The 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard gathered achorus of athousand chil- 
dren at his church in the afternoon, and conducted an 
interesting and impressive service of song and address. 
Iu the evening large missionary meetings were held in 
the North and South Churches. In the closing exercises 
of the session, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard eulogized the 
Catholic priest of Concord, who alone, of all the pastors 
in the city, had once offered prayers in his church for 
the recovery of a son of one of the members of the South 
Church, who was sick in a foreign country. Such 
catholicity ought to shame the narrow and bigoted 
spirit of some Protestants and Congregationalists. 

The people of Concord, the pastors of the churches, 
and the local member of the Provisional Committee, 
Mr. Hubbard, deserve great credit for their untiring 
and efficient efforts for the success of the meetings, and 
the comfort and pleasure of their guests. The key- 
note all through was ‘‘ The Christ Spirit,” and the 
reasonable conclusion of the whole matter is, that Con- 
gregationalism is intensely loyal to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Your types last week, by substituting ‘‘ best” for 
‘‘ least,” changed the significance of the closing s« n- 
tence of Dr. Duryea’s Luther address. He said that 
the church which has the first right to participate in 
the coming centennial of the great Reformer’s birth- 
day, is tne church that has the least of catechism and 
creed, and the most of loyalty to Christ. 

The ecclesiastical events of the week in Boston have 
been the transfer of Dr. Meredith from the Phillips to 
the Union Church, and the installation of his successor, 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, from Portland. Dr. Herrick was 
Moderator of the first, and Dc. Withrow of the second 
council, both composed of the same delezations, and 
meeting within an hour of each other, on Tuesday, in 
the Phillips Church, the former to dismiss Mr. Mere- 
dith, and the latter to settle Mr. Clark. The attendance 
was large. Mr. Clark made an excellent impression. 
He is thoroughly evangelical and undogmatic, his face 
turned toward the rising sun; and he desires to be 
known asa minister of Carist, and not as a partisan 
or school man. In the evening Dr. Barbour, of New 
Haven, preached a clear and impressive sermon on the 
place, power, effect, proper setting, and harmony of 
prayer in the Christian minister’s work. The Rev. 
Mr. Clark, father of the new pastor, made the appro. 
priate and tender prayer of installation, and Dr. Mere- 
dith most cordially and sympathetically gave the right 
hand. Dr. Withrow gave the charge to the pastor, 
and Dr. Aiden to the people, coungeling both pastor 
and peuple to hold by the good old ways of the faith. 
As a former pastor, Dr. Alden spoke with much emo- 
tion of the early history of the church, and its evan- 
gelical doctrine. The house was crowded, and the 
services were deeply interesting. 

Thursday a council, with Dr. Webb for Moderator, 
assemb‘ed in the Union Church, to install Dr. Meredith. 
I never before have seen 80 large an attendance at a 
pastor’s examination in Boston. The examination 
was unique. Atcertain points it almost seemed that 
some members of the council, and not the candidate, 
were on trial. With no written statement, in an off. 
hand way, and with complete abandon, the Doctor 
stated his views and answered questions. When 
asked by one what he should say to his Sunday-school 
class concerning the inspiration of the Bible, the an- 
swer came instantly, *‘Tell them what you believe, 
Deacon.” When pressed still further, he said, ‘‘I can- 
not tell you what to say ; I know what I should say; | 
believe in a progressive revelation.” [no answer to the 
question how young he would receive children into the 
church, he replied, ‘‘ Many feed the sheep, but let the 
lambs go to grass; I would receive them when they 
consciously love Jesus.” God, he said, is the best 


source of the knowledge of God. He believes in the 
Bible because he has tested it. He holds that God 
will follow his children with his grace as long and as 
far as there is a possibility of reclaiming them. The 
Bible does not say that probation ends with death, nor 
thatit does not. Love isthe central idea in true theology. 
Future punishment will be everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord to such only as God’s 
all-sufficient and persistent grace cannot save. That 
Dr. Meredith should be accepted without a negative 
vote shows how far the spirit of liberty has traveled 


in the last few years. He was quite as much aside } 


from the standards of the old orthodoxy as was Dr. 
W. E. Merriman, whose settlement in Somerville 
occasioned a stir among the custodians of the faith. 
But it will be reprehensible in the extreme if the 
conservatives who have assisted in the seating of 
Dr. Meredith in the pastor’s chair, without a protest, 
because of his eminent ability and high standing in 
Sunday-school work, shall attempt to exclude or depose 
young men who hold similar views. 

A crowded audience assembled for the evening serv- 
ices. A prayer of rededication was offered by the 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, the church having been recently 
remodeled and beautified. Professor Tucker, of An- 
dover, preached a profound and symmetrical sermon on 
the pre-eminence of Christ. The prayer of installa- 
tion was by Dr. Webb; charge to the pastor by Dr. 
Heriick ; right-hand of fellowship by the Rev. Mr. 
Wright, and the charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. 
Warfield, the former pastor. 

A most interesting and important gathering of the 
week has been the Seventh Iniernational Conference of 
the Women’s Christian Associations. Representatives 


as far away as California, and from the principal cities. 


in the country, snd from Montreal and Quebec, have 
been present and participated in the doings. Many 
ladies of no‘e have been here, among them Mrs. 
McDougal, of Montreal, Mrs. Springer, of St. Louis, 
President of the Association in her city, and Mrs. 
Beebe, of New York City. Reports and papers have 
been read of great interest, and on Sunday evening 
& popular meeting was held in the Old South Church 
on Berkley Street, at which addresses were made‘by Dr. 
Duryea, Dr. Gordon, and others. At the Home of the 
Boston Association, a brilliant reception was held on 
Saturday evening, at which the distinguished guests 
from other places were welcomed by the solid men and 
women of the city, and by the culture as well. The 
occasion was not only enjoyable; it was healthful and 
stimulating to the work of these devoted women. Of 
the sixty Associations in the country, the one in Bos- 
ton is the oldest, and of this Mrs. H. F. Durant is 
President, and Miss Abby Stanley Hayes is Secretary. 
It is the object of this Association is to provide a home 
for young women who are working for small wages, 
and at a moderate cost, to help them to get promotions 
and higher wages, to help the unemployed to employ- 
ment, to train young women and girls in industrial 
work, to watch over them and protect their lives and 
morals in the temptations of city life and the trying 
exigency of the formation of character ; in a word, to 
be to young women as nearly as possi. le what a good 
home is to the children of a family. 

None of the many organizations in Boston for the 
helping of women are doing better work than this. 
The accommodations on Warrenton Street are inade- 
quate to the necessities of the enterprise. An eligible 
site on Berkley Street has been selected, and the walls 
of a building of ample accommodations have been 
putup. But here the work waits for funds. If my 
means were equal to my sympathies the sound of the 
workmen’s implements should at once be heard on 
these unfinished walls, and should not cease till their 
compartments were ready for their waiting occupants. 

The centennial celebration of the founding of Har- 
vard Medical Schoo], on Wednesday, and the dedication 
of its new building on Boylston Street, was an occasion 
of mueh interest. Oliver Wendell H»olmes gave a 
brilliant and very instructive address, which will be 
published in the next number of the ‘‘ Medical and 
Surgical Journal.” A more beautiful and discerning 
tribute to the nature of woman, which adapts her not 
only to act as a nurse, but also, when attending to a 
case with her husband, enables her to see into a ‘‘ com- 
plication of diseases” with ‘‘keen eyes which see as 
much better than his as they would through the eye 
of the smallest needle,” I have never read. Referring 
to the medical education of women, the Doctor said, 
‘** Tf, here and there, an intrepid woman insists on taking 
by storm the fortress of medical education, I would 
have the gate flung open to her asif it were that of 
a citadel of Orleans, and she were Joan of Arc return- 
ing from victory.” It is more than propable, it is in 
the air, that, soon or late, Harvard Medical School 
will open itsdoors towomen. There has been genuine 


progress in the last year or two among the medical. 


fraternity in this vicinity, Dr. Morril Wyman, of Cam- 


bridge, taking advanced ground. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company will issue a very re 


markable book, October 27, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” and dedicated ‘‘ To my 
Brother Stuart, who passed beyond, August 29, 1883.” 
It is written in the author’s terse and picturesque style, 
and is somewhat akin to ‘‘Gates Ajar.” In a fascinat- 
ing, realistic way, almost as natural as starting out on 
a walk or a drive, she pictures the passing of a soul 
into the other life, giving in detail the thought of 
Milton’s verse, that *‘Earth is but the shadow of 
heaven ;” and stating the conditions of life’s eternal 
problem to he: ‘‘A pure heart, perfect health, un- 
limited opportunity for usefulness, infinite chances of 
culture, home, friendship, love; the elimination from 
practical life of anxiety and separation; and the in- 
tense spiritual presence of our dear Master, through 
whom we apprehended the mystery of God.” If the 
picture is correct we shall not be thin ghosts in 
heaven. Eternity will be the opportunity for endless 
growth in knowledge and holiness. Five thousand 
copies of the work have already been sold in anticipa- 
tion of its publication. 


—Dr. Lyman Abbott preached for Dr. W. E. Merri- 
man, in Somerville, last Sunday. 

—Dr. Duryea lectured before the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Convention, in New Haven, last week, on the 
motives to be reached in the development and wanane 
of the human mind by teachers. 

—The Suffolk South Conference of 
churches held a very profitable session at Hyde Park, 
last week, on Wednesday. Joseph Ropes, Esq, re- 
marked that he never goes to church without expect- 
ing a message from God, and he seldom, if ever, comes 
away without a blessing. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 
STRIKING contribution to the question of the 
success of the present civil service reform law 
is made this week. It seems that the president of a 
well-known New England college, situated not many 
miles from Hartford, Conn., wrote to a well-known 
civil service reform advocate in the ‘I'reasury Depart- 
ment to the effect that he believed that under the new 
law the civil service offers worthy inducements for 
young men to enter it as a profession. 
suggested the plan of having a course of lectures upon 
subjects connected with the public service before his 
students, and asked the gentleman here to accept an 
invitation to deliver such a series the coming winter. 
The answer contained the following noteworthy 
opinion : 
** In the present condition of things, I would not recommend the 


public service as a careerfor a young man. While confident of the 


final triumph of civil service reform, I am not at all sanguine of 
the succese of the prerent experiment. It is not wisely conducted 
by those in charge, and it has little sympathy or support in the 
high places of the Government. I should not be surprised to see it 
gradually collapse, in any event, and it] would, I fear, be brushed 
aside like acobweb should the Democrrts obtain control of the ad- 
ministration. I say this through no partisan prejudice, but I think 
that would be the inevitable courre of any party coming into power 
after years of exclusion from the Government, during which the 
* ins’ had ruthlesely slanghtered the outs.’ ” 


This frank opinion undoubtedly represents the ideas 


of many civil service reform advocates here in Wash- 


ington. The high officers of government, while tacitly 
acquiescing in the law, are loudin their sneers and de- 
nunciations of it. The managers of at least three 
great departments are stout in their depreciation of 
civil service reform. So far only twenty clerks have 
been inducted to office by its operation, and in every 
department ingenious plans are devised to escape as 
far as possible the operations of the law. If the Demo- 
crats elect the next President, not one of their prom- 
inent candidates has ever favored principles of 
this reform except Governor Cleveland of New York, 
and how long, think you, would he stand out against 
the horde of place-hunters who would swoop down 
upon the White House so soon as their candidate had 
once set foot therein? What would the patriots from 
Texas, Mississippi, and South Carolina care for ideas 
of this sort? How long would General Butler, who 
believes that ‘‘the Government belongs to its friends,” 
or Senator Thurman, who wants to ‘ ‘see the boys come 
in to the fire and warm themselves,” or Senator Voor- 
hees, or John Keily, allow even Mr. Cleveland to stand 
up to defend the Government from the struggling 
masses of ‘‘friends” who would crowd in for its 
places? No civil service commission could avail them. 
It would be reorganized very speedily. Careful men 
look only te the safe divorce of the clerical forces of 
the administration from politics, in case of Democratic 
victory in 1884, in one direction. That is the hope 
that the inevitable incompetency, corruption, and dis- 
grace which the filling up of the civil service with 
partisan ‘“‘ workers” must inflict upon the country 
would so arouse the people that they will not rest un- 
til politicians of all degrees are made to know that the 
purity of the civil service must be guaranteed before 
any party will be trusted ia power. Emerson. 


Wasunteror, October 19, 1883. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SOUL AND BODY. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


HE Soul said to the Body, in the watehes of the night, 
-**T am the nobler part of thee, stronger and far more 
worth ; 
God gave me of his life of life a tiny point of light ; 
{ show his glory to the world, but thou art of the earth.” 


The Body answered to the Soul, ‘‘ Lower I am, and yet 
God made me in his image for angel eyes to see. 
Thou art but viewless essence, whom all men would forget 
Except for the abiding-place which thou hast found in 
me.” 


The Soul said to the Body, ‘“ I guide thee at my will. 
1 am the wind within the sail, which else would lifeless 
swing. 
am the mainspring of the watch, which else, inert and 
still, 
Would cumber a)! the universe, a dead and useless thing.” 


‘I too have rule,” the Body cried. “ { curb thy higher flights. 
I fetter all thy soarings, and I bind thee and I grieve. 
I can sting thee into wakefulness through long, unresting 
nights, 
Can take the glory from thy nvon, the splendor from thy 
eve.” 3 


‘* And well can I return such wrong,” replied the eager soul. 
‘* How often hast thou laid thee down, to find thy sleep 
denied ? 
While I quickened in thy brain, robbed thy heart-beats o 
control, 
And poured through every artery my warm, pulsating 
tide ? 


‘* TLou shalt lie down to sleep one day, and long that sleep 
shall last, 
For I will shake thy shackles off and soar up to the skies; 
What power shall avail thee then to treak thy slumber 
fast ? 
What voice ehali reach thy dreaming ear, to say to thee— 
Arise ?”’ 


‘* Ah, Soul!’’ the Body humbly urged, ‘‘ be merciful, I pray; 

Thou art the nobler part, but thou canst never let me go. 

I have my certain share of all, thy best, thy worat, alway. 
We are inextricably blent. God willed it should be so. 


‘¢ Thou wilt reach heaven before me, but I may follow too, 
There is a resurrection for the Body, as the Soul ; 
Comrades to ail eternity, we should be comrades trae 
Who own one common fate and life, who seek the self- 
same goal. 


‘* Forbear, then, to reproach me, O brother given by heaven ! 
I wrong myeelf in wronging thee, dearest and closest 
friend. 
Let all our variance and strife be buried and forgiven, 
And let us work together in love unto the end.” 


Then the Soul smiled on the Body, and the Body drank the 
smile, 
_ As meadow pastures drink the flood of sunshiue still and 
deep ; 
And the two embraced each other, and, in a little while, 
Close foi!ded in the Body’s arms,the Soul had fallen asleep. 


FROM NORWAY TO ITALY. 


ROM Norway to Italy seems a long leap. I have 
made the journey by easy stages and along de- 
lightful roads, but various circumstances have kept me 
from writing to The Christian Union. My last days ia 


~ Norway were full of interest. I cannot dwell upon 


this now. I saw the Viking’s stip, whieh is a very 
substantial tie between that land and our own. If 
this ship never reached our coast, others of a similar 
kind certainly did so. This was quite equal to the 
voyage. She is pronouced a fine model for a sea-boat. 
She was made the tomb of the old man. and some of 
his bones were found in her when the mound which 
covered her was opened. These bones tell something 
of the story of his life. He was a man not over fifty 
years old, and was more than six feet in height. 
Moreover, he suffered from the rheumatism. Thus is 
he betrayed at this late day, and when we set 
together these hints and the place of his burial, we 
can construct a tale of adventure which cannot be 
very far from the truth, and see the man who made it 
areal thing. We have not yet done justice to these 
Northmen in connection with our own history, 
although a beginning has been made. It was a pass- 
ing from the old to the new to visit the National Exhi- 
biiion of Iadustries at Christiania. I had seen the 
country in the interior and marked its poverty there; 
I had seen jittle besides. I knew, of course, that there 
was a national life, with its wealth and rank, its litera- 
ture and refinement. This was evident at Bergen and 
Christiania. But I had not supposed that the indus- 
tries of the land were so great and so various. This 
exhibition was, therefore, a surprise to me. There I 
saw what the people are doing. There was marvel- 
ous work in silver ; elegant carriages, from the cari- 
ole to the brougham ; woolens of excellent quality, and 
furs, in many forms, which were admirably made up. 
The exhibition of books and of paintings was most cred- 


itable. I cannot furnish a catalogue. But while walk- 
ing through the buildings, which were themselves de- 
serving of notice, and listening to the good music 
which enlivened the scene, I felt myself in another 
land from the Norway of the popular imagination. I 
came from Norway to Copenhagen, a city full of at- 
tractions, deserving far more time and attention than 
travelers usually give to it. The city itself should be 
seen. The approach to it by water is very interesting. 
There is a fine ethnographical museum, admirably 
arranged and open to the public. There are other 
valuable collections. But the best of all is that which 
bears the name of the great artist of whom Denmark 
isso proud. The large building is devoted to Thor- 
waldsen; on the lower floor are his own works, in 
marble and plaster, and on the upper floor are his 
collections. There is shown the work which he left 
unfinished. It is a bust of Luther, and is a fitting 
subject with which to close a busy life. The head 
seems complete, but it has not wholly freed itself from 
the marble. It is like the man—Luther’s work is not 
finished. It is further from its perfection than we 
have been inclined to suppose. It is grand, and 
the head of it stands out in its strength and beauty ; 
but more is to be done in his own sryirit. The 
Reformation must advance till all things are true and 
right in the domeia of religious life. We honor the re- 
formers and their achievments the most when we 
carry forward their work. As I think upon the stone, 
which seems still to need the master’s hand, I am not 
sorry that he left itas he did. It is the better presen- 
tation of the man who wrought so mightily for the 
molding of human thought and the widening of 
human life. Isa a court within the walls of the 
museum is the grave of Thorwaldsen, a rectangular 
mound, inclosed at the sides and ends with stones 
which bear his name and the dates of his birth and 
deatk, and covered on the top withivy. Itis a good 
and fitting resting-place. We had a weary journey 
from Copenhagen to Lubeck, as the fog shut in upon 
us, and we could not go on. Provisions were run- 
ning low, and it was coming to be a serious detention, 
when the fog lifted and we reached our destination 
one day behind time. Of the ride to Cologne, the re- 
vised and enlarged impressions made by the Cathe- 
dral ; the fresh inspection of the bones which belonged 
to some saints, though they may never have 
known Ursula; the sail up the Rhine, whose beauties 
were greater in the present than as a memory; of the 
hours ia Strasburg, and the visit to the Cathedral, 
which has passed, not unscathed, through an eventful 
war since [ saw it before; of the inspection of its 
famous clock, with its jerked and jerking puppets, 
and of the arrival at the Lake of the Four Cantons, I 
need not speak particularly. I had a few days at 
Axenfels, one of the pleasant houses on the banks of 
the Lake, and then came to the Rigi, which deserves a 
longer notice. 

The Rigi is a group of mountains rising between 
Lake Lucerne aad Lakes Zug and Lowerz. The whole 
circuit of the group is some twenty-five miles. The 
height of the peaks varies from forty-five hundred to 


‘nearly six thousand feet above the Lake of Lucerne. 


There is, however, one peak to which the name is 
popularly applied, and which is the point of chief re- 
sort for those who would see the extended view from 
the height, and especially see the glory of the sun 
rising. To see the sun rise appears to be the idea com- 
monly associated with a visit to the Rigi. For this 
purpose, during the summer, every night brings a 
throng of visitors to this commanding spot. Some- 
thing is expected of the setting sun, which gives to 
the wide expanse of hill and plain his own glory. 
But the interest culminates at the dawn. The Alpine 
horn summons the expectant sleeper from his bed, 
and the houses are full of bustle. In all kinds of at- 
tire men, women, and children hurry from the doors 
to stand upon the brink of the summit, or on the small 
tower which lifts them a little higher above the sea. 
There they wait, cold and impatient for the spectacle. 
They. see the darkness grow thin, and rollaway. The 
stars disappear. The light glimmers in the East, and 


brightens the multitudinous peaks through acircumfer- | 


ence of three hundred miles, and makes them resplend- 
ent with its own glory. When the sun has ascended, 
the whole expanse is full of his splendor. Within the 
vast cordon of mountains are seen thirteen lakes, 
large and small, with towns and villages in every 
direction ; a few clusters of white objects, with one 
larger than the rest, raising its humble roof among 
them—the cl urch amorg the houses. The scene is of 
surpassing greadeur and beauty. The watcher feels 
repaid for his untimely 1ising, and treasures up what 
he has seen, and which he will vainly try to describe. 
All this may be; sometimes it is; but there are few 
things which speak more confidently to the ear, and 
treasure more frequent disappointment for the heart. 
The impenetrable clouds have a way of spoiling all 
this. They are in the habit of doing it. They settle 
down upon all the country round, and defy the sun. 


There is no reward for the pilgrim then, unless he can 
find it in staring at a mass of vapor, and scolding 
upon the defeat of his enterprise. There is no help. 
He can go back confessing his disgust, or he can wait 
for a happier time. He may be able to draw some 
comfort from the venders of photographs and wooden- 
ware, but he could find them on lower ground. If the 
day be clear, the summit of the Rigi is a grand place 
in which to spend it. The hours pass rapidly as one 
swings around the circle, and studies with his glass 
the scene that is spread beneath him. The snow- 
covered Alps are outstretched in the distance for 
one hundred and twenty miles, and they offer their 
crowded peaks for study, that they may be identified 
and named from memory and the map, while they stand 
as guardians of the valleys so far below tiat the hills 
seem to have sunk to the level of the fields about 
them, and the lakes which nestle among them. 

The Rigi-Kulm, of which I have spoken, is only 
one of the attractive points. At other places on this 
extensive range of mountains the traveler obtains dif- 
ferent, though hardly less impressive views. Indeed, 
it is only by standing in many positions that one gets 
any complete idea of the surrounding country and the 
distant hills. The scene varies as the spectator moves. 
Mountains come in sight which have been concealed, 
and others turn their hidden slopes into view. The 
light falls at ever varying angles as he passes from 
height to height, and the shadows move with him. 
Besides such changes are those which come with 
the clouds, which are continually subject ito 
change, and make one day to differ from another. 
Under a clear sky the vision is full of delight. 
It is not less pleasing when the clouds are floating in 
the deep blue. While there is small comfort in being 
quite shut in by vapor, there is a peculiar charm in the 
clouds when they lie only beneath you, and from an 
uncovered summit you can look down upon them. I 
have a pleasant recollection of a morning when the 
space over Lake Lucerne was completely filled with a 
white mist, so continuous and confined that it looked 
like the Mer-de-Glace; and it seemed as if one could 
walk upon it as a frozen sea. In these various 
views a lengthened tarry must be made upon these 
mountains, and to each day will be its own reward. 
It is a small matter to have ‘‘spent a night on the 
Rigi,” as s0 many boast. It must bea week, or better 
a month, to get any just idea of the attractions of the 
place. Such a stay can now be made without difliculty. 
When I first ascended the mountain it was by a tire- 
some horseback ride. Now there are two railroads 
by which the Kulm can be reached, one from Vitzrow 
on Lake Lucerne, one from Arth on the Lake of Zug, 
while a branch road leads to the Rigi-Scheideck, which 
is one of the best points of view in therange. There 
are intermediate places at which the trains stop, where 
there are good hotels, and fine views, and from which 
excursions are readily made, on foot and: by the cars, 
to more elevated spots. The best known of these 
intermediate places is the Kaltbad, where there is a 
large house frequented by nobility and offering the 
the miscellaneous attractions of an expensive popular 
resort. We were there but a short time, when we 
moved on a little way to the Rigi-First, where we 
made a stay of considerablelength. I think this is the 
best place on the mountain for a visit of a few weeks. 
The house is a very fine one, and admirably kept. 
The charges are reasonable. Mr. Humbel, the land- 
lord, is a generous and genial gentleman, who de- 
sires to do all in his power for the pleasure of his 
guests. There are excellent views from the house and 
grounds, while the position is a central one from whieh 
to reach any other place. I want to recommend the 
Rigi as a place in which a few weeks can be happily 
spent; and the Rigi-First Hotel as the spot which is to 
be made the place of abode and the center of all opera- 
tions. 

There are points of personal interest connected with 
the Rigi. As early as 1689 a chapel was built in a val- 
ley high up among the mountains, for the use of the 


herdsmen, whose flocks drew them thither. It was - 


called St. Maria zum Schnee. In the next year an 
image of the Lady of the Snow was placed there, and 
to this were soon attributed miraculous powers, and 
pilgrims were drawn by its virtue. Pilgrims still re- 
sort to the place, but not altogether for supernatural 
favors. But some still come with the ancient faith, 
and on Sundays there is still mass in the chapel for 
the herdsmen, and a sermon for their benefit. Cor- 
nected with the chapel is the Klésterle, a very small 
monastery and hospice of the Capuchins. The place 
is retired, and the view is cut off by the surrcunding 
hills. But there are two or three hotels which seem 
to be well patronized by those who enjoy the repose 
of a high and sheltered place. Near the Kaitbad 
Hotel ie St. Michael’s Chapel, a small building of 
stone, placed among huge rocks so as to be almost 
concealed from view. This chapel, like that at K\6a- 
terli, is rich in votive tablets, usually very rude in 
their construction, but plainly setting forth their pur- 
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pose. This c'iapc] was erected by two sisters who 
here found refuge from the persecutions of an unjust 
governor, inthe diys of Albert the king. In front of 
the chapel sti! tibb.es the spring which was once 
called the © Sc)o.westernbron,” In memory of the sisters 


Whose piety : red the place. Bat nothing in or 
about the C more interests the E.xglish or Amer- 
ican traveler ian a ablet erected by D2an Stanley in 


memory «f |'s sister ~who spent much time on tke 
Rigi, and derived mich good from its pure air, and 
Who Was a worshiper in this modest sanctuary. The 
tabletis of white mare!°, and bears a likeness of the 
sister in mMed:llion, avd an inscription, with her name 
and her brother’s, and the circumstances which caused 
it to be place | wher. it is, while her burial was in 
England. At he bo of the tablet are these two 
sentences : 

08 in incntes unde veniet auxilium mihi. 

at in inonte sancto tuo, 

At Rigi Scheideeck there is still another chapel which 
is remarkable in this, that it is used by both Protest- 
ants aod Catholics. There may be seen the altar of 
the Romish Church, and the Bible and Prayer-Book 
of the Eaglish service. Perhaps there is no good 
reason why this should not be so, but instances of 
such association mu3i be rare. I hope that I have 
said enouvh, little as it is, to induce more American 
travelers to include the Rigi in the places where they 
will stay for atime when in Switzerland. Bat I can- 
not linger there now. 

We came over the mountain by the railroad to Gol- 
dau, where we were taken up by the St. Gothard Rail- 
way, and carried to the Itslian lakes. The ride i3 one 
of surpassiig interest. Tne scenery is very fine, and 
the road itscif is a marvel! of engineering. It keeps 
substantially to the line of the St. Gothard psss. The 
long line Winds up and dowa within the mountain, 
through its curved tuuue!ls, and turns upon itself and 
makes loops will its tracks, that it may surmount the 
height and descend safely into the valley. But this 
must be sketched to be made clear, and this is not an 
illustrated papcr. The road illustrates the change 
which is going on in this part of the world, by which 
new methods of trave: are made to supersede the old. 
The change makes travel more rapid and easy, but it 
is doubtful if it adds anything to the interest of a jour- 
ney here. 

We had a few days on the Italian lakes, in their soft 
air, among their vineyards and hills, in their pretty 
Villages, sailing aod driving from place to place, and 
tarrying a little at Baveno, so fair and restful and 
delightful for the bricf repose to which all things in- 
vited us. Then ve came on to Milan, and the grandest 
of all cathedrais, and with Pavia and the deserted 
Ceriora hard by. Ticuce to Padua, the city of Antenor, 
King of Troy and brother of Priam. The sarcophogus 
of Antenor and the house of Dante are among the 
wonders of the oli town. It has its grand pictures 
in the churches which the masters adorned. Thence 
we came to Veuice, the city of the past, where the 
gondola still moves saloog the canals as in other days, 
and the former silence is now rudely broken by the 
shrill and unwelcome whistle of the steamboats. A 
steamer } lying in tLe Grand Canal of Venice is the 
union of the old and the new. Yet it is by such union 
that the city lives. It has no new glory of its own. 
Its great famili-s Lave gone with their great grandeur. 
They have icf t cir palaces, Which have become hotels, 
and the peopic who renin seem to live on the trade 
of strangers, aad by cxuibiting for a price the works of 
art which tuey have neither the energy nor the ability 
to enlarge. is piliful when a great ci'y prolongs its 
existence by putting iis monuments on exhibition. Yet 
something oj this is done even in Eagland and Scotland. 
May it be long bcfure our country siaks to that estate! 
Sull, Venice wives all for which we pay. It stands 
urrivaled in its peculiar beauty, and is rich in its his- 
toric memorics. 5S il] is there delight in its great 
piazza by day and by night. Still the fearless doves 
play at the feet of men, and fly to the hands of chil- 
dren to be fed. Sil does St. Mark’s attract and en- 
Chant with tLe ancicut ylories of its mosaics, and other 
churches display their treasures of sculpture and 
paiating. 4nd stil is it like fairyland to glide by 
moonlight slcog the Grand Canal, heariag the gentle 
plash of the o.r behind you, and the voice of singers 
borne On tue €veni-g breeze. All this is of Venice ; 
much of itof Venice oaly. Long as it lasts will men 
from all lands flock Lither as the doves to their win- 
dow; and they will be rewarded for their coming with 
recollections which uothing can confuse or disturb. 

ALEXANDER MocKenziz, 
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VENICE, Itaiy, September. 


Aiways say 8 kind word if you can, if only that it 
may come in, perhaps, with singular opportuneness, 
entering some mournful man’s darkened room like a 
beautiful fire-tly, whose happy convolutions he cannot 
but watch, forgetting his many re | 
Helps, 


NEWBURGH: OCTOBER 18, 1783-1883. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE long list of centennial anniversaries of the 

War for Independence, beginning with that of 
Lexiogton in 1875, has to-day been closed by the cele- 
bration at Newburgh of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the ofticial disbandment by Congress of the Rev- 
olutionary armies. Nothing Revolutionary remains 
now to be celebrated except the final evacuation of 
New York by the British, and this is more properly 
one of the after-events of the war. 

Overt hostilities practically ended in October, 1781, 
with the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Noth- 
ing remained thereafter for the patriots but to stand 
on guard till peace should be proclaimed. New- 
burgh, as the key to communication between the New 
Eagland and the Middle and Southern Colonies, was 
selected as the resting-place of the army. Tae events 
at Newburgh may therefore be regarded as the epi- 
logue of the great drama of the Revolution—an epi- 
logue which was as important and as fateful as any 
scene in the play itself. For the cessation of hostili- 
ties dil not bring peace. Tae common enemy con- 
quered, the conquerors had leisure to reflect upon 
their personal grievances. Tne bond which had held 
the patriots shoulder to shoulder during six years 
of uoutterable hardship and suffering was broken, 
and private wrongs, which were almost as un- 
bearable as the governmental despotism which had 
been overthrown, called aloud for redress. The army 
was ripe tor mutiny. Starvation, nakedness, pecuni- 
ary want, and the neglect of Congress were to be 
borne no longer. Chaos was imminent—a chaos from 
which order would probably have been evolved only 
by the restoration of British rule. Washington was 
tendered the dictatorship, that the strong arm of 
single handed authority might do what many hands 
had failed to do. Upon Washingtou’s patriotic re- 
fusal to betray the liberties of the people and prevent 
the formation of the incipient republic the discontent 
found vent ia a movement for deposing the G2neral 
himself—a folly which the wisdom of the Com- 
mander-in-Caief fortunately frustrated. 

The gravity of these troubles, and their happy issu- 
ance through the genius and good sense of Washinog- 
ton, ending in the final disbandment of the army 
without the abandonment of the cause for which it 
had fought, made a Newburgh Centennial peculiarly 
incumbent, as cOmmemorating both the final act of 
the war and the important events preceding it. The 
people of Newburgh entered into the spirit of the oc- 
casion with appreciation and ardor. The fact of a 
small city having so large an honor to carry made 
its ciiizens doubly zealous to act their part well. 
Bunting and badges were everywhere—on the byways 
as well as the highways of society. Professional and 
mercantile business was suspended. The presence 
of men of war, both of the aquatic and terrestrial 
species, gave something of the ‘‘ pomp and panoply 
of war” to the celebration, but it was pre-eminently a 
citizens’ jubilee. From near and far came the great- 
est ioflux of visitors that the quiet little city ever 
knew. All the outside world seemed determined to 
share the glory of the occasion, from governors and 
senators down to itinerant showmen and hucksters. The 
people of the contiguous region had apparently unani- 
mously agreed to take a holiday and spend it in New- 
burgh. Farmers, with their wives and families; ‘‘ rail- 
roaders,” without them; village people, townsmen, 
and city folk galore, with smiling faces and holiday 
mien, swelled the multitude. 

The main features of the day’s programme were a 
morning parade, an afternoon mass-meeliag, and an 
evening display of fireworks. The procession, of 
course, did not start on time, and threw the other 
exercises somewhat out of line; but the people were 
patient, as American crowds generally are, and were 
satisfied at last. The great procession was admirably 
adapted to siznalize the return of peace and to rivet the 
eyes of the spectators. Includiag, as it did, regiments 
of veterans and of amateurs in the art of war; boys, 
girls, and youths; white men and black ; engine com- 
panies, policemen, societies, schools, volunteer bands, 
sailor boys and cadets, it was of a representative rather 
than a military character ; but nevertheless it served its 
purpose well. Thousands of people looked on in sub- 
dued admiration from housetops, sidewalks, and tem- 
porary pavilions as the stream of gayly colored uni- 
forms flowed slowly by. Enthusiasm was not largely 
manifested; curiosity seemed to be the prevailing 
feeling. 

A holiday crowd is always a hungry crowd—or 
thinks it is; and as tae processionists ended their 
work the restaurateurs began theirs. Every nook and 
corner of the city was redolent of picnickers and 
refreshments. Shop-keepers and liquor-dealers, at 


least, will not soon allow the memories of this day to 
fade from their recollection. 


headquarters during the two years which elapsed be- 
tween the battle of Yorktown and the disbanding of 
the army. The old house is most picturesquely 
located upon a bluff overlooking Newburgh Bay and 
the Hudson to West Point. It is built of limestone, 
covered with cement on one end, and surmounted by 
an Overgrowa roof which looks like a dilapidated 
cocked hat set down over the ears of a battle-scarred 
and weather-beaten veteran. An incessant stream of 
visitors poured through the rooms and halls of the old 
house from seven o’clock in the morning till late at 
night; and the doors of the famous sitting-room with 
**seven doors and one window,’ and a vast chimney and 
fireplace for ventilation and warmth, found their use 
at last. Washington’s bedroom and Hamiltoa’s look- 
ing-glass were inspected with curiosity and reverence ; 
while outside the house relic-hunters furtively endeav- 
ored to pick off scraps of cement and stone from the 
walls for memento2s of the great day—fortunately not 
meetiog with much success, however, for the walls are 
well built and well preserved. 

At three o’clock the grounds surrounding the house 
were packed with people facing the platform from 
which the addresses were to be delivered. There were 
literally acres of men and women present, not one ina 
fifty of whom could expect to hear the orations. From 
the platform they presented a variation from the fa- 
miliar ‘‘sea of upturned faces’’—the omnipresent 
round hat being the most conspicuous object in the 
vast assembly. Upon the speakers’ stand were seated 
ex Secretary of S'ate Evarts, the orator of the day; 
Governor Cleveland, Senators Bayard, Hawley, 
and Miller, William E. Chandler, Secretary of 
the Navy, the Mayors of New York City and New- 
burgh, officers of the army and navy, and other digni- 
taries. After prayer by Dr. Prime, Senator Bayard, 
the presiding officer, read a vigorous opening address, 
in which he drew an instructive picture of the courage 
and integrity of the early fathers of the Republic, and 
applied the lesson of their example to our own time. 
The poem for the occasion, by Mr. Wallace Bruce, was 
delivered with much spirit by the author, and the 
generous applause which greeted him showed that 
an audience appreciates a man who understands that 
he is talking that people may hear him. Mr. Evarts’s 
thin firure and face and somewhat broken voice were 
in marked contrast to the generous proportions and 
deep voices of his predecessors in the exercises ; but 
the spirit of the orator was in him, although his words 
were at times almost inaudible. His address was a ~ 
masterly 7¢sumé of the events which made the celebra- 
tion significant, and concluded with a noble tribute to 
the character of Washington, as follows: 

“The interest, the reverence, that we fee] as we recall these great 


transactions, as we stand on the spot where they were enacted, 


center upon Washington. Great everywhere and at all times, the 
part played upon thie field in theese closing months of the Revolution 
was not less conspicuous nor complete in its greatness than any 
manifestation of his life. Had these events‘closed his public service, 
had he then forever retired from the great theatre of action and 
renown, had he never filled out our admiration and gratitude by the 
eight years of private life and the eight yeara of the Chief Magistracy | 
which followed the surrender of his military command—if his great 
presence in the framing of the Constitution and in the guidance of 
the nation by high statesmanehip and pure administration—if all this 
had been wanting to the full eplendor of his fame—if he stood to his 
countrymen in their memory as he stood upon this very spot one 
hundred years ago, his face would have shone to al! his people as did 
the face of Moses to the children of Israel when he delivered the 
tables of the law. 

‘** And now, after a hundred years of marvelous fortunes and 
crowded experiences, we confront the days and the works and the 
men of the firet age of the Republic. Three wars have broken the 
peace here proclaimed ; the war for neutrality to complete our in- 
dependence, by establishing our right to be at peace, though other 
powers sought to draw us into their wars; the war for boundary, 
which pushed our limits to the Pacific and rounded our territory ; 
the war of the Constitution, whicd established for this people that, 
for them and forever, * Liberty and Union are one and inseparable.’ 
These rolling years have shown growth, forever growth, and strength | 
increasing strength, and wealth and numbers, ever expanding, while 
intelligence, freedom, art, culture, and religion have pervaded and 
ennobied all this material greatness. Wide, however, as is our land 
and vast our population to-day, these are not the /imita to the name, 
the fame, the power, of the life and character of Washington. If it 
could be imagined that this nation, rent by disastrous fends, broken 
in its unity, should ever present the miserable spectacle of the unde- 
filed garments of his fame parted among his countrymen, while for 
the scamless veeture of his vir.ue they cast lotse—if this unutterable 
shame, if this immeasurable crime should overtake this Jand and this 
people, be sure that no spot in the wide world is inhospitable to his 
glory, and no people in it but rejoices in the influence of his power 
and his virtue. 

** If the great statesman and orator, Mr. Fox, could, in the British 
Parliament, exalt the character of Washington as that ‘i:iustrious 
map, deriving honor less from the splendor ef his situation than 
from the dignity of his mind; before whom al) borrowed greatness 
sinks into imsignificance, and all the potentates of Europe become 
little and contemptible ;’ if the famous eloquence of Erskine could 
speak of him ‘as the only human being for whom he felt an awful 
reverence ;’ if the political philosophy of Brougham prescribed it as 
*the duty of the historian and sage of all nations to let no occasion 
pass of commemorating this illustrious man;’ if he asserted that 
* until time shall be no more will a test of the progress which our 
race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the immortal name of Washington ;’ if our great statesmen 
and orators join in this acclaim, 

Nil oritarum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes, 


jet his countrymen with one voice accept and cherish this splendid 
possession, and exalt and perpetuate it now and forever.” 


The center of interest to non-resident celebrants was 


the old Hasbrouck house, famous as Washington’s 


The river, in the evening, presented a brilliant scene, 
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Far along the black water stretched the steamboats, 


-naval vessela, and other craft directly or indirectly 


interested in the celebration, their lights gleaming 
through the darkness like golden stars in a reversed 
firmament. An innumerable multitude gazed at the 
fireworks, which were set off from floats in the river, 
from the heights and terraces of the city. With the 
conclusion of the pyrotechnic display the great host 
of patriots began to disperse, to home, hotel, or railroad 
car, glad of the celebration, glad of their part in it, glad 
that they had been there, and—most of them—glad that 
the eighteenth day of October had passed into the hi:- 
tory of American centennial commemorations. 


A NOTABLE CEREMONY. 


OWERING skies and frequent dashes of rain did 
not make the access to Grace Church in this city 
any easier last Saturday morning ; the perscnal popu- 
larity of the man and the solemnity of the occasion put 
the state of the weather out of the minds of those who 
were fortunate enough to have access to the building. 
Covered ways protected the approaches to the church, 
and long before the hour fixed for the service every 
seat that had not been reserved for the clergy was 
taken. It was a notable assemblage which the con- 
secration of Dr. Henry C. Potter as Assistant Bishop of 
the Diocese of.New York brought together; an assem- 
blage represeutative not ouly of the growth and influ- 
ence of the Episcopal Cuurch, but of the strength and 
learning of otber religious bodies, and.of the foremost 
social and financial interests of the metropolis. 

The darkness of the day robbed the beautiful church 
of the glory which its windows diffuse through its spaces 
when the sun filters through them, but brought out the 
striking beauty of the chancel, where, upon the richly 
carven altar, under the glow of the lights, the anti- 
pendium of cloth-of.gold, the massive cross of roses, 
and two-great vases of choice Howers made a center of 
richness aud warmth. .The body of the church was 
reserved for the clergy, but the aisles and transepts were 
filed with people of the highest position within and 
without the Episcopal Church. The presence of Drs. 
Hitchcock, Crosby, Wm. M. Taylor, Deems, Heury M. 


Field, 8. Irenzeus Prime, Patten, Bridgeman, and H. 


M. Storrs was evidence that Dr. Potter had not de- 
parted from Lis habitual courtesy and respect to other 
religious communions, while the faces of J. J. Astor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, and many 
other men of wealth recalled Dr. Potter’s great success 
in works of costly practical beneficence. 

At eleven o’clock the organ broke the silence with 
Bishop Heber’s noble proeestional, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord God Almighty,” the congregation risiog 
and remaining standiog while the long line of theo- 
logical students, the great procession of five hundred 
clergymen in surp ices, and the forty-five bishops passed 
to their places. The scene was very impressive when 
Lishop Stevens began the commuuion service; the 
whole body of the church was filled with the clergy, 
within the chancel the bishops were grouped, while 
Dr. Potter, with his chaplains, Dr. Eliphalet Potter 
and Dr. Morgan Dix, stood befvre the rail. Bishop 
Williams preached the sermon, which was impressively 
simple, direct, and weighty, and closed with a gracious 
and beautiful recognition of Dr. Potter’s popularity 
with Christian people of all communions. The most 
solemn moment of the consecration was when, duriog 
the singing of the Veni Creator Spiritus with grand 
effect, the venerable Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, the 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, who is far 
on toward his ninetieth year, was led in from the 
vestry leaning on the arm of the Rev. Arthur Brooks. 
His bent figure hardly prepared the auditors for the 
clear, distinct voice in which, laying his trembling 
hands on Dr. Potter’s head, he repeated from memory 
the words of ‘consecration. The newly made bishop 
was then conducted inside the rails, and the offertory 
anthem from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio St. Paul, ‘‘ How 
lovely are the messengers,’’ was sung. Thecommunion 
service then proceeded ; Bishop Williams consecrating, 
and the new bishop and many others communicating. 
The effect of the Gloria in Excelsis sung to the music 
of Marbeck was magonilicent, the whole congregation 
joining beartily. The hymn ‘Glorious things of Thee 
are spoken” was sung as a recessional to Handel’s 
setting known as Anstria. In the procession the new 
bishop walked first. 

It is not too much to say that the Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of New York enters upon a new stage 
with the accession of Dr. Potter to the Episcopate ; and 
in this day of growing unity among all men who call 
themselves Christians it is matter of general rejoicing 
that a man so intelligent in a sense in which church- 
men are sometimes strangely deficient, of such catholic 
mind, broad sympathies, and varied abilities, has been 
put in a place of such commanding influence. It was 
remarked that in mure than one church outside the 
Episcopal communion earnest prayers were Offered last 


week for Dr. Potter’s usefulness and success in his 
difficult duties; and these devout expressions were the 
audible voice of a general feeling among churches of 
all denominations in the city. 

The ‘‘ Tribune ” gives a brief but admirable account 
of the new Assistant Bishop: 


** From his diaconate, passed in a country village, to the date of 
his consecration there is found no flaw, nor break, nor blunder in his 
rapid, yet silent, career of promotion. He seems to have been 
quickly and easily reccgnized as the needed man in many directions 
and at manytimes. Yet it is well known that he has never sought 
preferment or ecclesiastical distinction. Indeed, he has kept him- 
self aloof from the run of ambitious, self-seeking men. The honors 
of yesterday were laid upon him with acclamation, yet in face of his 
earnest remonstrances; and those who know something of the har- 
monious, complete life of bis rectorship in Grace Parish can weil 
estimate the measure of persona! sacrifice which this new service of 
the Church exacts. The gifted son of a Bishop whose influence 
was unlimited, everybody wondered when they saw the newly 
ordained deacon enter the rectorship of a small parish in the little 
viliage of Greensburgh in Western Pennsylvania. By rapid stages of 
unsought advancement he became eguccessively rector of St. John’s 
Church, Troy, coadjutor with Bishop Eastborn in Boston, and In 
1868 rector of Grace Church. For most ef this period he haa filled 
the responsible position of Secretary to the House of Bishops, Itis 
no secret that he has declined the Episcopate at least on one occa- 
sion. He enters upon a field which has been made ready by the wise, 
patient, far-seeing husbandry of his venerabie kinsman, now well 
stricken in years and fullof honors. And he enters at the same 
time upon a hew centenary in the life of the Episcopal Church with 
the largest promiee of a fruitful administration. 

** Bishop Potter is a graduate of Unien College, an alumnus of the 
Alexandria School of Theology, and received his doctorate from his 
Alma Mater. In the face of an irresistible tidal movement * up- 
town,’ sweeping away many of the older families of his cure, there 
bas set in a counter-current of parish thrift and regeneration. There 
is the expensive and elegant chapel in Fourteenth Street, with its 
carefully appointed and multiplied administrations; there is the 
Clergy and Junior Century C.ub House; there is tne exquisite 
chantry on Broadway ; there is the great memorial charity, fronting 
on Fourth Avenue, and lastly there is the replacement of the old 
rickety wooden spire with a splendid structure in marbie. With al! 
this must be noted the elegant ard costly renaissance going on in the 


chancel and nave of the church, with ita unique group of organs. . 


It may be permitted to point this sketch with Sir Christopher 


Wren’s epitaph, in St. Paul’s: ‘Si queris monumentum, circum: 


spice, ” 


The tome. 


EMINENT WOMEN. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
By 8S. A. Cnapin, JR. 


HILE the chief glory of the recent celebration 
of the disbanding of the American army at New- 
burgh, N. Y., rests chiefly with General Washington 
and his oflicers, there is still much to be said of the 
gentler element in the social and official circles of that 


period; and although the majority of relics preserved 


in the old Headquarters on the banks of the Hudson 
are martial in character—guns, swords, ammunition, 
and military trappings of every kind—there are other 
articles of milder significance ; quaint pieces of furni- 
ture, an angular and antiquated rocking chair, odd old 
garments, and a fat, bulbous watch which bears on its 
face, instead of the twelve Roman numerals, the 
twelve letters of the name Martha Custis. 

On these suggestions of domestic and social life 
one’s fancy may develop all manner of pleasant pict- 
ures, colored to the furthest degree of vividness ; but 
in them all—as dominant a ruler in the social world as 
was her husband in the military world—would figure 
chictly one imposing figure—the lady of the bulbous 
watch, Martha Custis, Lady Wasbington, two names 
which rise to one’s lips according as one is impressed 
most with her dignity and gentleness as a noble 
matron or with her brilliancy and beauty as a social 
queen. If it were possible to impute worldly motives 
to the Father of Our Country, we should say that he 
had, to use a current phrase, ‘‘a great head,” or that 
that same important member of his bodily organization 
was very level, when he conceived the idea of paying 
court to lovely Widow Custis. 

For, barren of the so-called romance of first love as 
it may seem, our first President, and the pre-eminent 
truth-teller of the world, George Washington, married 


-& widow with two children and no end of money. 


What she was then, as Mrs. Custis, and afterward as 
Mrs. Washington, our sketch will attempt briefly to 
indicate. From the very first, Martha Dandridge, who 
was born in the County of New Kent, in the Colony 
of Virginia, in May, 1732, had everything in the way 
of birth, family, and connections to insure distinction ; 
and when to these outward advantages were added 
‘*the charms of an agreeable person and a lovely face, 
enhanced by the superior fascination of winning man- 
ners and an amiable disposition”—we quote one of her 
most appreciative biographers—her qualifications as a 
social leader are complete. That is, in the society of 
that time when she appeared as ‘‘a youthful belle at 
the Court of the stately representative of British power 
and rule, within the limits of the proud, aristocratical, 
and wealthy ‘‘Old Dominion.” Ina modern drawing- 
room yery likely her intellectual acquirements would 


not be considered up to the proper standard of ‘ cult- 
ure,” for we are told that domestic instruction was 
then the sole source of female education in this coun- 
try, and this was all imnat Miss Dandridge secured, 
although it is easily conjectured that domestic instruc- 
tion, such as she would in all likelihood have received, 
was infinitely better in preparation for the practical 
side of life than what a modern graduate of a fash- 
ionable seminary receives. 

Although it is at the beginning of an assured career 
of social brilliance that we are introduced to Miss Dan- 
dridge, we are soon to see her transferred to a sphere 
which always awaits qualities of mind and heart such 
as hers. These ‘‘ qualities’’—a convenient phrase, in- 
valuable to a biographer—attracted numerous admirers, 
one of whom, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, a son of 
the Hon. John Custis, of Arlington, she accepted iu her 
seventeenth year. The opposition which always seems 
to attend the courtship of illustrious people was in 
this case provided by the ambitious father of the 
gallant colonel, who, himself a king’s counsellor, 
dreamed great dreams for hisson. Afier the marriage, 
Colonel Custis, who was a perfect type of the old time 
Virginia gentleman, took bis wife to reside at his fair 
country seat, the ‘‘ White House,” on the shore of the 
Pamunkey River, in his wife’s native county. Virginia 
hospitality, dispensed at such an establishment as this, 
was no trivial undertaking; but the young mistress 
assumed its direction, and wanaged it with ‘the judi- 
cious system of household arraugemeul, the wise 
economy, order, and regularity for which she was 
through life soremarkable.” Taree children were born 
to her here, and the eldest, a son, xvave promise of 
superior intellectual power. He was tie pride of his 
parents, whose happiness at this time was serene aud 
unalloyed; but which was déstined, »efore long, to 
receive a great blow by the death of this very sou; 
and soon after, the bereaved mother susiained a vreater 


loss, and a more profound grief, in the death of ber 


husband, whose health had been affected by the loss 
which had brought them common sorrow. Lis entire 
property was left to the management of his wido»w—a 
property which consisted of large landed estates ia 
New Kent County, and forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling in money. One third of this property Mrs. 
Custis held in her own right, the reins! ing tw. -tuirds 
being divided equally betwee: tuc son snd daughter. 
Says ber biographer: ‘‘ Mrs. Custis, as s. 1. execuirix, 
managed the extensive landed and pectisiary concerns 
of the estates with surprising ability, making loaus on 
mortgage, of moneys, and, through her stewards and 
agents, conducting the sales or exportation of Lue crops, 
to the best possible advaatag:.” ‘Tunis affords s 
glimpse of the execulive ability of the woman, wiich 
went hand in band with «a motherly devotiva to her 
children and their education—ihe laticr « responsibility 
of no small importance, in view of the tieusual respon- 
sibilities which would in turn fall upoa them as 
iaheritors of great wealth and an honorable family 
pride. 

Her widowed life passed quietly at drst, with only 
such occupations as have been designated; but gradu- 
ally, with the subsidence of her grief, sud a return td 
those social phases of life which draw one into their 
circle, whether or uo, the widow bevavu once more to 
see and be seen of the large numb-r of friends and 
visitors which make the old Virginian style of enter- 
tainment appear a very Utopia of hospitality. ‘* Beau- 
ful, gifted, with great fascination of manuer, Unusually 
accomplished, extremely wealtny, youluful’—tiis is 
Martha Custis at this time; aud, sdis ier biographer, 
‘*it is not surprising that the band of ics. Custis was 
sought by mavy and ardent ouiters.” Nor, we may 
add, was it surprising that she in nu way manifested 
apy haste to alter her condition, or show herself 
specially honored by the ardent suitors. She was 
Penelope with Ulysses dead, content to remain as she 
was, or, at least, to await a second equal to the ticst, 
At last he came, and seeing, conquered, and was con- 
quered. At a dinner at a Mr. Chamberlayne’s, Mrs, 
Custis, then a widow of three years’ standiag, and 
General George Washington were guests, he ‘‘ graced 
with that renown so ennobling in the eyes of woman.” 
The impression each received of the other was of the 
sort that ripened from acquaintance into love, and 
before long they were engaged, the marriage being 
performed the 6th of January, 175, at the White 
House, after Washington’s return froin the expedition 
to Fort Duquesne. Says Washingtou Irvivg,-the mar- 
riage was celebrated at ‘‘the residence of the bride, 
in the good old hospitable style of Virwinia, amid a 
joyous assemblage of relatives and friends.” Soon 
after, Washington and his bride removed from the 
White House to Mount Vernon, thenceforth the family 


residence. It was a fine place, on the south bank of 


the Potomac, nine miles below Alexandris, and fifteen 
miles from Washington ; and had been be«jueathed by 
an elder brother, Lawrence, to George Washington. 
The life at Mount Vernon was a pleasant round of 
social and domestic duties, enlivened by frequent jour- 
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neyings and by the sprightliness of the younger people 
in the household, Miss Custis, the only daughter of 
Mrs. Washington, being well advanced toward young 
womanhcod. No sooner had she fairly matured, how- 
ever, than her death, at the age of seventeen, in 1770, 
brought a second time a great grief on the mother anc 
the young brother, and, tco, on the stepfather, who, 
‘though not a man given to bursts of sensibility, is 
said, on the present occasion, to have evinced the 
deepest affliction.” Barely had the mother’s sorrow over 
the loss of her daughter had time to solace itself and 
grow less keen, than the wife was called to sustain the 
prolonged absence of her husband, as commander-in- 
chief of the American army, and to bear the anxiety 
and trials which war and the rumors of war were des- 
tined to bring her. Ina June, 1775, he received his 
commission, and departed to join the army at Cam- 
bridge, whither Mrs. Washington hastened in the Fall 
of the year to join him for the winter. 

The new and active period of her life, of which this 
was the beginning, and which was to last ti!] the army 
disbanded at Newburgh, with any justice of treatment, 
calls for a more detailed account than can be more 
than hinted at herewith. Ia general, it was her custom, 
during the years of the Ri -volution, to pass the winters 
at headquarters with Washiogton; and in the summer 
months, when hostilities were imminent, to retire to 
Mount Vernon, where her whole life and domestic 
arrangements were ‘thoroughly adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the times, and eminently calculated, as an 
example, most beneficially to influence others.” Then 
we are told that ‘‘her dress—always remarkable for 
its simplicity—was soon composed almost entirely of 
homemade materials, as was the clothing of her numer- 
ous domestics.” She had a great deal of domestic 
cloth made in her house, she herself has somewhere 
stated, and sixteen spinning-wheels were kept in con- 
stant operat on at Mount Vernon. n one occasion 
she disp layed two dresses of cotton striped with silk, 
explaining, at the same time, to her friends that the silk 
stripes were woven from ‘‘ravelings of brown silk 
stockings and old crimson damask chair-covers.” Re- 
flect on this, ye nineteenth century msidens, who know 
not even the simple mysteries of button-holes or the 
holes of buttons. When she took up her residence 
with the army, her chief cccupation was to care for the 
welfare of the soldiers; To those in camp she showed 
a most worthy example of steadfast courage and cheer- 
ful patience under all manner of privations; to the 
sick and suffering she carried that balm to soothe a 
weary spirit and body wtich only the presence of 
noble, sympathetic womanhood can carry; to those 
more nearly of her own station, the officers and their 
wives, ard to the distinguished foreigners associated 
with ber husband—Steuben, Kosciusko, Lafayette, 
Rocbambeau—she was at once the faithful friend and 
the wise counselor. A vivid glimpse of the domestic 
tide of camp life is given in the following quotation 
from the memoir of Martha Wasbiogton, published 
thirty years age, by Margaret C. Conkling, and from 
which we have derived great aid. It is an extract 
from a letter of the Marquis de Chastelleux, who de- 
scribes a visit to the headquarters at Newburgh; and 
while we are copying his words, on the morning of 
this 18:h day of October, 1883, the first echoes of the 
great centennial celebration are being sounded about 
the venerable old house on the river shore. The old 
chronicler wiites: ‘‘The headquarters at Newburgh 
consist of asingle house, built in the Dutch fashion, 
and neither large or comuf~dious. The largest room 
in it, which General Washington has converted into 
his dining-room, 18 tolera':ly spacious, but it has seven 
doors, and only one window. The chimney is against 
the wall; so that there is, in fact, but one vent for the 
smoke, and the fire is in the room itself. I found the 
company assembied in a small room, which served as 
aparior. At nine supper was served, and when bed- 
time came I found that the chamber to which the 
general conducted me was the very parlor spoken 
of, wherein he had made them place a camp-bed. 
We assembled at breakfast the next morning, at ten, 
during which interval my bed was folded up; and my 
chamber became the sitting-room for the whole after- 
noon; for American manners do not admit of a bed 
in the room in which company is received, especially 
where there are women. The smallness of the house, 
and the inconvenience to which I saw that General and 
Mrs. Washington had put themselves to receive me, 
made me apprehensive lest M Rochambeau might ar- 
rive on the same day. The day I remained at head- 
quarters was passed either at table or in conversation.” 
Here the quotation ends, to our regret, for such pleas- 
ant gossip is valuable; but in leaving it we cannot 
refrain from smiling at the ingenuousness of that 
remark about the bed in the room where company is 
received, and wonder what the Father of his Country, 
and the Mother, and the distinguished foreigner, would 
have thought of a modern bed-lounge, with all its 
hasps and hinges, its mysterious powers of contraction 
and concealment? Doubtless they would have appre- 


ciated it immensely, and indulged in some stately fun 
at its expense; but we confess a feeling of reverence 
for it, in view of this old-time bit of housekold history, 
as a type of the wonderful progress of the nation in 
general, and of the genius of the Yankee inventor in par- 
ticular. We have made too long adigression, however, 
from our subject, and must hasten to conclude what re- 
mains to be said of Martha Washington. We have seen, 
in glimpses, the method of her life in peace and in war ; 
and when, in 1783, the end came, and all were at lib- 
erty once more to seek their homes, Washington and 
his wife resumed the old ways of quiet social life at 
Mount Vernon, after nine years of absence in stirring 
political and patriotic life. 

Of the years in which they figured, he as the ju- 
dicial and she as the social head of the nation, we 
need not take space to speak. The story is too well 
known, and the old-time simplicity and elegance of 
entertainment, the worthiness and stateliness of social 
life, have been portrayed again and again with pencil 
snd brush. These phases of life, with domestic cares, 
were the chief occupations of her later years, which 
were saddened by, first, the death of her son, who had 
served in the war, and died just as it was ended, and 


then the death of Washington himself. Thus had she 


lived to see husband and children go before her; and 
at last, in 1801, in the seventy-first year of her age, she 
died, and was placed by the side of the immortal 
Washington in the family vault at Mount Vernon. 


THE REST OF THE DEACON’S CREED. 


WISH,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ that I were a 
woman.” 

The Deacon’s wife looked up at him a trifle sharply, 
but furtively, and said nothing. 

‘* For the men,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘are all the 
time lecturing the women about their spheres, and the 
husbands are al! the time talking about the duty of 
wives; and if I were a woman I[ would turn the tables 
on them, and give a lecture on the sphere of men and 
the duties of husbands.” 

‘** Bless me!” said Mr. Geer, sotto voce, ‘‘ is it possible 
that the Deacon has been married twenty. five years and 
hasn’t heard any lectures on the duties of husbands ?” 

Hi’sh, Thomas,” said Mrs. Geer. 

‘* What wauld your text be?” said the Parson. 

The Deacon has a side pocket made in his coat, in 
which he carries a pocket edition of Bagster’s Bible. 
He dove into this pocket, produced his Bible, opened 
it—the Bible seemed to open of itself to the place he 
wanted; think the Bible and the Deacon understand 
one another—and read as follows: Husbands, love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and 
gave himself for it.” 

** Don’t you think that husbands generally love their 
wives ?”’ said the Parson. 

**T don’t think they give themselves to their wives 
to any great extent,” replied the Deacon. 

‘* What do you mean ?” said the Pars )n. 

‘*T mean,” said the Deacon, ‘*‘ that Christ laid down 
his life for his church. We counted his own happiness 
as nothing. He endured poverty, dishonor, strife, 
sccial ostracism, everything that could be heaped upon 
him, for the sake of the love he bore to his church. 
He became its burden bearer. He suffered willingly 
and cheerfully for its errors, faults, and sins. He lived 
for it and he died for it; and he made no boast of his 
sacrifices. He rejoiced in this service and self-sacrifice 
of love; and this is the reason why the church rever- 
ences hii, and loves him, and easily and joyfully submits 
to him. It knows that it is submitting to no selfish will. 
It is love submitting to love; and that is always easy. 
I should like to see the husband that does that—that 
even attempts to do it.” 

Here the Deacon’s wife, who was sitting just beside, 
but a little behind him, pointed silently to the Deacon. 
But he was quite unconscious of the pantomime. 

‘* In courtship that is juet what we do. We live for 
the girl we are courting. Her happiness is our happi- 
ness. To do more for her than the other fellow is the 
supremest achievement of our life. We give her no 
chance to make demands, for her wish is our law ; and 
scarcely a chance to express a wish, for we anticipate 
it. I should like to see the husband that keeps up 
courting his wife after he is married.” 

Here the Deacon’s wife repeated her pantomime. 
But the unconscious Deacon continued without a 
pause— 

‘After the wedding-day a change begins. We expect 
our wives to live for us. We expect our wish to be 
her law. We expect her to anticipate our desires. We 
expect her to find her happiness in our enjoyment. 
She is our wife; and if, finally, not having her interests 
looked after by her husband, nor her rights defended 
by her protector, she, at last, grows se'f-assertive, and 
resists the tyranny of our selfishness, we grow eloquent 
about the sphere of women and the duties of wives. I 
declare I am ashamed of myself sometimes when I 
reflect that I am a man.” 


The Deacon’s wife shook her head at him gently, 
behind his back, in a kind of silent protest. 

‘*IT saw a sight the other day,” continued the Dea- 
con, who was evidently full of his subject, ‘that 
filled me with wrath ; and I have been nursing it ever 
since. I was on my way to the station in the city. 
Just before me was a German woman, carrying a large 
box on her back, and bending under the load, while 
the streams of perspiration were running down her 
face. Just before her was a big hulk of a fe!low, who 
was, to be sure, carrying the baby in hisarms. As I 
passed them he turned round to her and said some- 
thing in German; I could not understand it, of course; 
but I interpreted it ‘Hurry up!’ I could have knocked 
the fellow down. And I’ve been growing madder 
about it ever since. For I think it is what we are all 
doing—binding heavy burdens on our wives’ shoul- 
ders, leaving them to stagger under responsibilities 
that we ought to carry, and to kill themselves in sacri- 
fices which we ought never to permit, and refusing to 
give up our least indulgences for their sake. I tell 
you, gentlemen,”’ and the Deacon’s eye kindled with 
unwonted fire, and he was really eloquent, ‘I believe 
in wives submitting to their husbands; but the hus- 
band who does believe that, and then makes her sub- 
mission a means of gratifying himself is a—a—a three- 
tailed Bashaw.” 

‘*What is a three-tailed Bashaw?” said Mr. Hard- 
eap. 
‘* A three-tailed Bashaw, Mr. Hardcap,” replied the 
Deacon, turning his benignant face toward his ques- 
tioner, and speaking with unwonted deliberation, ‘‘ is 
@ man who piles all the household work on to his un- | 
complaining wife, and, while he’s abundantly able to 
hire a servant for her, doesn’t do it, and lets her — 
drudge herself to death without a helper.” 

‘** Humph !” grunted Mr. Hardcap. It is impossible 
for me to express this grunt by any printer’s device. 
{t was the exclamation of a pachydermatous animal 
that had been touched, but not really wounded, by a 
well-directed rifle-ball. 

‘*But,”’ said the Parson, ‘‘there are surely excep- 
tional cases. Men of culture do not act in this way.” 

‘** Don’t they ?” said the Deacon. ‘‘'There was poor 
Jane Welsh Carlyle—” 

‘*Order! order!” said Mr. Geer, rapping on the 
table. ‘‘ Noone is permitted to mention Jane Welsh 
Carlyle for one year after the appearance of Mrs. 0O.i- 
phant’s last paper, on penalty of expulsion from this 
Club.” 

** Well,’ said the Deacon, ‘‘there’s Mr. Geer; he’s a 
good husband, as husbands go; a very good husband, 
I’ve no doubt.” | 

Mrs. Geer looked up with an expression on her 
face that seemed to say, ‘‘I would like to see the man 
who would dare question that.” 

‘* But he loves his cigar better than his wife,’ con- 
tinued the remorseless Deacon; ‘‘ and, every time he 
comes up from New York, rides up in the smoking- 
car, and compels his wife to stifle her native repug- 
nance to the abominable smell of stale tobacco-smoke, 
in order to give him a wifely greeting.” 

‘A fair hit, Mr. Geer,” said Mr. Wheaton. 

** And there’s Mr. Wheaten,” continued the Deacon, 
‘* who loves Shakespeare better than he does his wife. 
For, despite the fact that his orthodox wife does not 
believe in the theater, he will go off toit with a com- 
panion, and leave her—if I know anything of woman’s 
nature—to reflect alone that before they were mar- 
ried he thought her company worth a great deal 
more than any play that was ever produced on the 
boards.” 

Mr. Wheaton looked hard at his wife; and she bent 
a rose-red face—as bright and pretty a face as it was 
in her maidenhood—over the crocheting in her lap. 

‘*Seems to me you’re getting rather personal, Dea- 
con,” said I, by way of relieving the embarrassment. 

‘And here’s Mr. Laicus,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ who 
goes to New York every day in winter on his business, 
and says he gets all he wants of the city between 
breakfast and dinner. I wonder if he ever thought to 
question his wife whether she does not get more of the 
country than she wants, in the lonely winter days, 
when the town is full of life and Wheathedge is as 
barren of it as an iceberg in the North Sea.” 

I glanced at Jennie, but Jennie did not glance 
toward me. I wondered whether she had been making 
a confidant of the Deacon, or whether he was only 
guessing. 

‘** Seems to me,” said the Parsor, ‘‘it is time for you 
to confess your own shortcomings, Deacon.” 

‘*TI¢ isthe business of a father-confessor,” replied 
the Deacon, ‘‘ to confess everybody’s sins but his own.” 

There was a moment’s pause. I rather think we 
were all applying the Deacon’s rather personal remarks 
to ourselves. Presently Jennie broke the silence: 
‘* You promised us last week, Deacon,” said she, 
‘* your rules for husbands. What are they ?” 

The Deacon took a package of letters out of his 


| pocket, selected an envelope, emptied it of its en- 
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closure, turned it face down upon the table, reflected a 
moment or two, and then wrote as follows: 


fui the 


Love Yur Wife. 
Newer frrdl wilh hei be 


2. Pri canta, vcementer the cotn- 


get of the Vi Booke 
friatse tn the tS, 

he foie foths. 
Beav atl taidens for her; 


then she'll teri moe than yore 
ba, of ye. 

4. Sf you want her ta ta 
pudgment, tier Mth = 

womans tife o mate ufe of 
Mike hei tife 
hy 


Youve ts a only 


Gap pe yout) fay. 


‘*There,” said the Deacon, as he handed the paper 
to Jennie; ‘‘there they are. But I think a woman 
Ought to write the rules for husbands. No man can 
do it.” 

‘*So,” said the Parson, ‘if I understand you aright, 
Deacon, the sum of the whole matter is this: the duty 
of the husband is self-denial, but he ought never to 
submit to hie wife; and the duty of the wife is-sub- 
mission, but she has no occasion to deny herself for 
her husband. Eh?” 

‘‘ Hum-m-m,” said the Deacon, reflectively. ‘‘ Hardly 
that. You see the Lord knew that the women, God 
bless °em ! would deny themselves for their husbands, 
whether or no; but they are just a trifle self-willed by 
nature, and need a little exhortation on that subject.” 

‘*“ And you see,” said the Deacon’s wife, catching 
and imitating her husband’s tone exactly, ‘‘ the Lord 
knew that the men, God bless ’em! would submit them- 
selves to their wives, whether or no; but they are just 
a trifle selfish by nature, and need a little exhortation 
on that subject.” | 

‘*] declare,” said the Deaeon, looking at his watch, 
‘‘do you know, wife, that it is quarter to ten, and time 
we were at home this very minute? We must go.” 

What Jennie and I thought, and what Jennie said as 
we walked home together, I have no occasion to re- 
port; for this is a report of the Deacon’s creed, not of 
ours. But we were agreed in this, that having lived 
twenty-five years and over happily together, without 
any rules, we do not propose to adopt even the Dea- 
con’s rules now. But as we turned in at our gate I 
said, ** Jennie, I think we will goto New York for two 
or three months this winter.” | 

no! John, I wouldn’t,” she said. don’t 
want to.” 

I loeked down with questioning into her eyes, which 
were turned up toward mine; eyes that never yet 
looked a falsehood ; and she added, with a wifely little 
pressure on the arm on which she was resting, ‘‘ that 
is—unless you want to, John.” 


But I do want to. 


Yours, etc., Laiovs. 


WORK AMONG WORKING-GIRLS. 


By A CarisTIAN WoRKER. 


NSPIRED by astudy of the work of Ellice Hopkins, 

of England, some ladies of one of our large cities 
have given deep consideration during the past year to 
the moral conditions surrounding the poor of their 
own sex. Their investigations led to results which 
startlea them into a conviction that special work was 
demanded in this direction. In fact, none save those 
who have given this subject their personal attention 
can know anything about the demoralizing influences 
with which these women are doomed to contend 
from the beginning. The subject is one very difficult 
to treat in print, and requires great delicacy in the 
handling ; so much so, that it is virtually laid aside as 
one impossible to meet as a special branch of chari- 
table work. -Instead of so doing, we should organize 
& moral crusade ; should arm and prepare our poorer 
sisters at the start, should build a preventive work 


which may prove to them a bulwark of defence when 
assailed by poverty and temptation. Ia doing this, 
three classes are to be considered: childhood, girl- 
hood, and motherhood. To the first of these, we take 
religious and mental training as we are able, through 


two latter are left to chance lessons received through 
general mission work. To none is morality taught 
specifically, and with reference to their important posi- 
tion in the world, as women. 

How and where can childhood learn any lesson of 
modesty or self respect in the crowded tenement- 
house, where the moral air is full of coarseness or 
vice ? How is motherhood to instil lessons of purity 
under the conditions fastened upon her by poverty. 
even if she should appreciate the necessity of doing 


| so? Unfortunately her imagination, rendered dull and 


heavy hy her hard, coarse life, presents ne picture of 


rounding her little ones. But go to her and kindly 
suggest the screening a part of the contracted quar- 
ters by a cheap calico hanging, which will thus be im- 
provised into a separate apartment, be it ever so small, 
thus impressing the value of modesty and refinement 
upon her children, and she will respond to the sug- 
gestion readily, if motherhood be not paralysed past 
awakening. Tell her that, at six years of age, the 
little maiden, as dear to her as ours to us, has imbibed 
the lesson of moral values, which she will retain through 
life, and the mother’s interest will sharpen her intelli- 
gence to understand your teachings. 

An impromptu lecture upon this subject, illustrated 
by anecdote and parable, was recently delivered by a 


poorest tenement-house class, and the response was 
immediate and touching. There were mothers in the 
audience whose daughters were now far beyond the 
reach of moral teaching, who bowed their heads as- 
sentingly when reference was made to the importance 
of these early irfluences. Finding the result of this 
first effort encouraging, a second lecture followed, as 
simple and elementary as possible, and illustrated by 
charts (a manikin was used upon another occasion and 
proved still better), to teach the dignity and value of 
these temples of our bodies. The action of food was 
also described, and a little medical advice thrown in 
regardiog the care and treatment of children. 

The lecturer afterward said she was quite embarrassed 
by the deep expression of interest and unexpected ap- 
preciation among her audience. Such lectures, when 
brief, striking, and amply illustrated, will never fail 
to meet, with a response from even the most ignorant 
audience. The power of a clear statement, simply 
and strongly put, bas often a much greater effect than 
a flood of sentiment, or an ethical appeal. 

It should always be borne in mind, in moral as in 
religious teaching, that the poor have no literary im- 
agination, as I may call it, for lack of a better distinc- 
tion. In many respects their intelligence is as keen as 
ours. Stupidity—quite a different thing from igno- 
rance as yet untaught—is found in no greater quantity 
helow the ‘‘demarkation of the salt” than above it. 
But no generations of mind-training, or processes of 
thought, are their inheritance, as it is ours , so that the 
Golden Text itself, unillustrated, will fall as lead upon 
their ears, and many a beautiful, and, to us, simple, 
spiritual lesson, be utterly lost. Christ’s words should 
ever be borne in mind by all who seek to do his work: 
‘*T speak to them in parables; to you is given to know 
the mysteries of the Kingdom.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


A convenient work-basket for carrying in the trunk is de- 
scribed as follows: Prepare for the framework of your 
basket seven pieces of stiff pasteboard, one for the bottom, 
six-sided, six and a quarter iuches wide, each side three and 
a half inches long. The other six pieces ure for the sides, 
and are to be five-sided, four and a half inches long to upper 
point, and with sides three and a half inches long. You will 
see that the six side pieces will fit on the six sides of the bot- 
tom p ece, 

Now, for the covering of your basket (asing any material 
you choose, cretonne, silk, or satin), cut two large circles, 
sixteen and a half inches in diameter, and a thin sheet of 


the pasteboard and the circle which forms the lining of the 
basket. 

Place the piece of pasteboard which forms the bottom of 
the basket, between the two circles (remembering to place 
the wadding where it belongs), exactly in the center. An 
easy way to do that is to make a pin-hole in the center of the 
pasteboard, and mark each circle in the center. Then put 
@ pin through the marked point on the inner circle, through 
the pio hole in the pasteboard, and through the marked 
po.nt on the outer circle, and hold it in place until you can 
atitch the two circles together close to the edge of the paste- 
board all around the six sides. To form the sides of the 
basket use tue six other pieces of pasteboard, placing one 


side of each piece close to a side of the bottom piece between 


the mediums of the Sunday and public schools: but the 


the consequences of the demoralizing influences sur- 


lady to about three hundred women, representing our 


wadding the same size. The wadding is to be placed between — 


the two cards’; and fasten them firmly in place by stitching the 
wo circular pieces close'to the edge of each of the side pieces. 
N>w, you must carefully cut ont the wadding from between 
the pieces of pasteboard, for it is only intended to cover the 
pasteboard. The round pieces will, if you have measured 
right, extend a little way beyond the outer points of the 
pasteboard sides. A pretty finish for the edge of the round 
p:eces is to bind them together with a narrow ribbon of some 
contrasting color. At the top of each point fasten a small 
brass ring, and run a ribbon like the binding through these 
rings, and leave it long enough to stretch out when the 
basket lies flat for packing. By drawing up the ribbon till 
the pasteboard sides touch each other, and tying it in a pretty 
bow, the basket is ready for use, excepting for the pockets 
and pin-cushion, which are to be sewed on the sides, accord- 
ing to taste. 
This seems a much more difficult piece of work than it is; 
the description requiring nearly as many words as the basket 
requires stitches. 


Now is the time for putting up curtains and making our 
rooms look snug and cozy for the winter. By all means, 
however, leave your windows curtainless if they must shut 
out the sun. Hung on rods, they can be apread wide apart 
during the bright hours of the day, and drawn together at 
night. Woven silk rag portieres are very effective and 
handsome ; they cannot be woven over a yard wide, and are 
used generally for narrow doors; when required wider, two 
strips must be hung. The silk is cut about one-quarter of an 
inch wide, the joined ends being overlaid and sewed flat; the 
colors are generally sewed indiscriminately together, which 
gives a Turkish appearance to the portiere. The balla are 
wonnd one pound each. A very pretty use to make of this 
woven silk, is to place a band of from four to eight inches— 
the width to be determined by the height of the window or 
door to be draped—and sew flat at the top and bottom of a 
curtain made of solid color. One pound of silk will make 
one yard woven material, and costs fifty cents a yard for 
weaving. Another very pretty curtain is made of gray linen; 
it comes at about fifty cents per yard; sew a cretonne 
strip on the inside edge and across the hem. This makes a 
very pretty and effective curtain for a family sitting-room. 
The double-faced canton flannel which has been in the 
market for so long 4 time in solid colors, now comes in strips, 
imitating Persian goods, and is sold at forty cents a yard. 

Another pretty curtain can be made of scrim, lined with a 
color which harmonizes with the other furniture of the room, 
tied back with ribbon to match A plain scrim, which is sold 
at from twenty-five to seventy-five cents a yard, is very pretty 
when you put with it an edge of antique lace, which is sold 
at from twenty-five cents to one dollar per yard; or maie 
with an insertion and edge of antique lace. A pretty home- 
made curtain can be made of canton flannel—double-faced 
—with bands of cretonne at top and bottom, which are held 
in place by narrow black ribbon velvet, or black braid 
stitched with old-gold silk, or narrow bands of same material 
of contrasting color. X.* 

We think our correspondent is wrong in the measurement 
of her silk strips for weaving. A quarter of an inch is too 
narrow to be strong, unless the silk is very firm, or the strips 
cut straight. We have found that a Knitted silk-rag curtain 
is rather more satisfactory than a woven one. It can be knit 
wider than a yard. ‘The silk looks better if cut on the bias, 
or partly so, as the ravelled edge give a softer appearance to 
the curtain. If cut crose-wise the strips must be a little 
wider than if straight. 


Two rules for making bread have been sent us; the first 
brought the prize ina friendly contest among the farm labor- 
ers’ wives, at Houghton Farm, Mountainville, N. Y. 

No. 1. For two loaves of bread u3e six small boiled potatoes, 
mashed fine and strained with the water they are boiled ia; 
add flour enough to make a stiff batter; stir ia one of Ayer’s 
yeast cakes, soaked. Put this batter in a warm place over 
night. Mix the bread in the morning for about twenty min- 
utes and let it stand until light; then mold it, put it in pans, 
and let it stand half an hour before baking. 

No. 2. Soak one cake of dry hop yeast in warm water ; I 
think the National the best; take one quart of flour, add 
warm water enough te make a stiff batter, add the yeast 
cake, and set the sponge to rise in a warm place over night. 
In the morning sift two or three q.arta of flour into your 
bread bowl, maxe a hole in the middle, into this put a hand- 


ful of salt, one large spoonful of butter and one of sugar.- 


Add one quart of water a3 warm a3 you can put your hands 
in and one half-teaspoonful of soda. M x this lightly, then 
add the sponge. Knoead well, but be careful not to get it too 
stiff. Divide into two loaves and put it in pans you intend 
bakingitin. Set itin a warm place to rise; when light prick 
it with a fork and bake about half an hour. 

These rules are excellent as suggestions, but a novice would 
want to know something about how the first bread is baked, 
and how iarge a ‘‘handfal of salt” is put into the second. 
We are glad to publish real'y novel and extraordinarily uase- 
ful receipts in this column, but we wish they might be given 
less indefinitely than those in the ordinary cook-book. 


Please allow me to say to your correspondent, ‘‘ E. C.,” 
whose inquiry concerning ‘‘ Koumi-s’’ appeared in your 
issue of October 4. that there is an article of that name 
prepared from cows’ milk, which has become a prime neces- 
sity to many invalids, since they became familiar with the 
name during President Garfield's illness. It is not fit for 
transportation to any great distance; and though some 
apothetaries furnish it, we have found it best to prepare it at 
home. Following are the directions, which have proved per- 
fectly satisfactory: Put one quart of fresh, pure milk into 
three pint bottles, dividing equally. Add, in each bottle, two 
teaspoonsfuls of white sugar, and half a small teacupful of 
domestic yeast, as p epared for bread-making. (Oae quarter- 
cake of Fieischmann’s comp-essed yeast to the quart will 
answer, if dissolved in warm water.) Tie the corks securely; 
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shake well, and let stand six hours ina room of ordinary tem- 
perature, then over night in the ice-box. Ready for use 
next morning, but better the third day. A champagne tap is 
desirable, in some cases indispensable, for extracting the 
contents of the bottle. 


Where can I get needles for the * Beckwith Sewing-macaine,’) 
which was advertised in your paper? Some of your subscribers 


who bought may be able to give the information, and oblige others 
who pow find their machines useless for want of needles, 
Yours truly, E. H. G. 


An inquiry is made for some kind of paint which can be 
used op cooking-stoves instead of the ordinary blacking. 
We shall be glad to know if any of our readers have any 
euch thing in satisfactory use. 


Our Young Folks. 


HOW TRYPHENA ANN RESCUED SLIM 


TARTAR. 
By Epwarp A. Rann. 
‘6 ALL, wall! Sakes!” 


Havinz let off these exclamations, Tryphena 
Ann stood by the side of her wash-tub, her red hands 
lingering iu the white suds, but her face was lifted 
and watching. 

He had just opened a letterthat was directed to him ; 
and as he read several times he shouted ‘‘ Hurra! I’m 
the boy for him!” 

“Cattle Fair comin ? Fourth July? Land! what is it?” 
inquired 'Tryphena Ann. 

Will Plympton paid no attention to her, but kept on 
reading. Tryphena Ann kept on looking. She was 
‘‘the hired girl” at Mrs. Tutherly’s. She was short 
and stout, presenting a figure that had very few angles 
but many curves. Her face was freckled, but as her 
skin showed a ruddy tint and her bair was of a shade 
somewhere between a bright yellow and a bright red, 
those freckles no more obscured the general brilliancy 
of Tryphena Ann’s appearance than spots on the sun 
hinder that luminary’s glory. Her face was now in a 
bright blaze, as she had been washing ever since the 
hour when the wheels of the milk wagon of Job Parlin 
had been beard rattling out of the yard ; and Job, ‘‘ the 
hired man,” was off by four at the latest. 

‘‘D> you want me to read the letter to you ?” in- 
quired Will. 

‘* Wall, I shouldn’t object,” replied Tryphena, her 
face shiping with a quickened zeal. She now rested 
her dripping hands on the edge of the wash-tub in her 
desire to listen. 

‘*Mother sent me this letter inside of hers,” ex- 
plained Will. ‘‘Itis from Sam Walker. He was one 
of the keepers at Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, and he 
took me there one day, and now he is at the Life- 
Saving Siation—” 

‘* Not down at our beach ?” inquired Tryphena Ann, 
eagerly. 

‘* Yes, that’s the place.” 

‘* That ’ere buildin’ under the bill ?” 

‘*That’s the one. Well, I guess he took a fancy to 
me at ‘the lizht,’ and this is what he wrote to mother, 
not knowieg I was so near him: ‘ 

Dear Friend: 

ltake my pen to write yon a few lines. I am at the life-saving 
station bere and I thought your boy mite like to come and see it 
one of our men says he knows your reletives here and couldnt your 
boy vizet them and that wood give him a charns to come down and 
fee me its reel interesting respectfuly yours Sam WALKER. 

‘*] don’t profess to be much of a speller, but I know 
that man won’t go to the head of the spellin’ class,” 
remarked Trypbena Ann, looking at the letter from 
Sam. 

‘* He’s good-hearted,” replied Will, anxious to de- 
fend the deficient Samuel. 

Mrs. Tutherly here entered the kitchen. She was 
Will’s aunt, and at her home he was now making a 
Visit. 

‘* That will be nice,” said Mrs. Tutherly, when she 
learned of Sam’s invitation. ‘* You are on the ground, 
as they say, and can make a visit very easily down to 
the station.” 

‘* D> you expect to save anybody ?” inquired a voice 
in whose tones there was perceptible a bit of a sneer. 
The speaker was a slender lad, Sim Tarleton. He 
was Wili’s cousin, and the two boys were visiting at 
the hospitable home of the Tutherlys. Sim was from 
New York. 

** Here’s that Slim Tartar, as I call him,” reflected 
Tryphena Ann. ‘‘I can’t bear him.” 

She now made an immediate rush into the conversa- 
tion, to assist Will, who was her favorite. : 

“Save anybody?” she observed. ‘‘I guess Will 
would be as good as any of his size, and better than the 
most of ’em.” 

“Of course, women could do nothing,” remarked 
Sim, contemptuously. 

“I know we women have to finish up sometimes 


what you men begin. And the factis,” said Tryphena 
Ann, ‘‘we have to stay at home and can’t go away, 
because we must take care of you men.”’ 

There was now a laugh at Sim’s expense, but the 
smart of it was relieved by that little plaster furnished 
in the words ‘‘you men.” Sim liked that tribute to 
his mature years. 

‘‘Sim, you go down to the station too,” suggested 
his aunt. 

I can’t. Iam going to New York, and I have 
already spoken for a passage in the packet that sails 
next day after to-morrow. I must get back to New 
York.” 

The sallow-faced Sim said this with a consequential 
air, as if New York needed him, and was a very small 
place without him. The packet was the ‘‘Snowbird,” 
and it sailed from a port fifty miles away. The route 
chosen was a long one, but Sim preferred it, as he 
wanted the fun of a voyage to New York. 

That afternoon Will started for the life-saving sta- 
tion. He went down the road that stretched away 
from the farm-house in an easterly direction, winding 
along under the branches of the apple-trees in an old 
orchard, then skirting a dark green grove of spruces, 
finally turning toward the sea—swept by the wind, its 
waves tossing up their blue heads, each sporting a 
feathery plume of white foam. The road narrowed 
more and more until it said good-by to all the houses 
and all the barns and became a little lane, hemmed in 
between two rough, moss-patched walls of stone. At 
the end of the lane Will saw a little hill, and at the 
foot of it was a neat, two-storied building, painted a 
soft drab shade. 

‘*There it is!” cried Will. ‘* That is the station, 
and there is Sam himself.” 

Yes; there stood Sam Walker, dressed in rough 
clothes, a ‘‘sou’-wester ” on his head. 

‘* Bless us!’ cried Sam; ‘‘If you didn’t answer that 
letter less than no time. Come in, right in, and see 
the boys.” 

The ‘‘ boys” were men of various ages, the youngest 
being about twenty-one. Some were old enough tc,~ 
have good-sized boys in good-sized families. 

‘* They are all pleasant,” thought Will. 

‘*Come, and I’li show you ’round,” said Sam. 

‘*There ; this is our kitchen. Things are handy, you 
see. Come in this way.” He led Will into a large 
apartment that was a storehouse for various things. 

‘*Do you have cannon here?” asked Wiil, pointing 
at a small one. 

‘*Sartin! And the kind that you put powder into, 
too. That is the wreck-gun. This long iron bolt 
Iam handling is the shot. It drags after it that ’ere 
line.” 

‘* Drags where ?” 

‘*To a wreck. When we find a wreck off the shore, 
if we can’t get to it with a boat, we aim this gun so as 
to send this shot and line right over it, so that the line 
will fall across the wreck.” 

‘*Ob yes, Isee. Then do they come ashore by that 
line ?” 

** Not ezackly, but, having got their grip on this line, 
then—then they haul out to the ship a stouter line— 
there she is, coiled up under that ’ere winder—and then 
by means of this, which is doubled through a single 
pulley-block, we can jest tig another line and a 
breeches-buoy or life-car; and the folks on the wreck 
git into it, and we run ’em right ashore, slick as can 
be.” 

‘* Wish I could see it done.” 

‘*T wish you could.” 

** What is that cart for ?” 

** We haul it and the fixin’s to any part of the shore 
we want to reach.” 

** That boat ?” 

‘* That is our life-boat, and that can be hauled on its 
kerridge. You see we may have to go some distance 
to reach a wreck.” 

‘* How do you find wrecks ?” 

**We have to patrol the beach—so they call it—and_ 
any sign of a wreck the patrolman is quick to catch.” 

‘** How can he see it in the dark ?” 

‘They may have rockets on board that they may 
send up, and he sees ’em flashin’ up into the air. He 
will have a signal that he can flash back. That sort of 
cheers ’em, you know. Then he runs to the station, 
gives the alarm, and we all turn out, haulin’ the boat 
where it is needed ; and if we can’t use it, then we 
must use the wreck-gun and send ’em ‘a line or two,’ 
as letter-writers say.” 

** What do you call those ?” 

‘“‘Them? Oh! that’s life-belts. They’re strapped 
right around us and buoy us upif our boat is upset. 
I heard of a boat that lost seven men. They didn’t 
have their !ife-belts on. The boat itself came ashore. 
But life-belts won’t always save a feller. They say on 
one lake the station men got into the water and their 
life-belts kept ’em a-floatin’, but they floated as dead 
men, for the water was just like ice, it was so cold, 
and it chilled ’em right through.” 


**That’s too bad! And I should think the people on 
the wreck, too, would be chilled.” 

**T guess so! But then we intend to warm ’em up. 
In our station we have clothing made by the Women’s 
National Relief Association, and kept ’spressly for 
wrecks.” 

Will went home with some new ideas in his head. 
What a big thing the sea was! bigger and more dan- 
gerous than ever, though he had had an idea that all 
this was well understood by him long ago. And what 
a strange life was that of those men by the sea, watch- 
ing for wrecks, and continually on the lookout, day 
and night, rushing at the first alarm to their boat and 
life-saving apparatus, trying to snatch the wrecked 
from the great sea-dragon, the froth of whose wrath 
was the snow-white surf on the shore! 

‘*Tryphena Ann; did you ever see them save the 
folks from a wreck ?” asked Will, that night. . : 

**No; but I’ve hearn tell about it,” cried Tryphena, 
who was vigorously slapping and pounding and rolling 
about a batch of dough, as if it were ‘‘Slim Tartar ”’ 
that she was disciplining. ‘‘I often louk toward the 
sea at night from my chamber winder, wishin’ I could 
see a suthin’—one of them rockits they throw up when 
things git real bad; but never did see athing.” 

‘*T wish you might, and come and wake me.” 

‘**] will if I see anything.” 

‘Well, will you if you do see? Come and holler, 
‘ Fire. 

‘*Yes, and you'll know it’s water,” said Tryphena 
Ann, laughing ; and she now patted good-naturedly the 
doughy ‘‘ Slim Tartar.” 

The special thing that happened the next day was 
Sim’s departure to take the packet expected to sail the 
following day. ‘The next special occurrence happened 
the second night after Sim’s proud leave-taking in 
anticipation of his great journey to tbe great city of 
New York. It was a long time after midnight when 
Will had a confused sense that some one near him was 
crying, ‘‘ Fire! Fire!” 

He opened his eyes, and there stood in his room, 
‘ryphena Ann, a candle in her hand; but its light was 
& very scanty one by the side of the radiance in Try- 
phena Ann’s face and hair. 

** What’s the matter?” asked Will, springing out of 
bedin alarm. ‘‘ Where—where ?” 

Yes, ‘I'ryphena! For land’s sake, where is your 
fire? Quick!” shouted a tall column of white in the 
doorway. It was Uncle Peter Tutherly. 

‘*Oh!” screamed Tryphena Ann, laughing heartily. 
‘°Twas only a sign of danger by water. If I saw 
rockits from a wreck flashin’ down by the beach, I was 
to let Will know.” 

‘*Pester the signs by the sea!” exclaimed Uncle 
Peter, withdrawing sullenly. ‘'I thought the barn 
and critturs might be a-burnin’, and I didn’t know but 
the house itself was a-fire.” 

About two minutes after this warning, Will was 
stealing out of the back door. He had crossed the 
yard in front of the door, when he heard some one 
saying, ‘“‘Hold on!” It was a request from a dark 
figure hurrying through the yard. 

**That you, Tryphena Aun? You going ?” 

‘*I] guess so?” replied the short, closely muffled 
black form. ‘‘I’m not a-goin’ to let you men-folks 
have all the fun.” 

‘Good! Come along! look after you.” 

Tryphena chuckled, and laid a broad, solid hand on 
Will’s shoulder. ‘ didi young man, I may take 
care of you.” 

‘** Well, we will take care of one another,” replied 
Will, who was anxious to be some kind of a protector 
to somebody. The first flashes of daylight were 
staining the sky when they reached the shore, and a 
crowd was moving across the sands to the life-saving 
station. There were men that carried lanterns, and 
these belonged to the crew at the station. Others 
seemed to be helping people along. 

‘* There’s Sam!” said Will. ‘‘ Just hold on a min- 
ute. Got all through ?”’ asked Will of Sam, running up 
to the latter. 

guess so, Will.” 

** Why, we saw a rocket little while ago, and we 
thought it was the wreck.” 

‘* That last one? Oh, we sent that. We have been 
workin’ some time, and we sent that ’cause the 
skipper of the wreck thought another craft which had 
been follerin’ him might be roused, and ‘twould warn 
’em.”’ 

**Tt is not stormy. How did they get wrecked?” 

** Tt was foggy the fore part of the night, and they 
got out of their course somehow, and when they 
struck, they struck ‘ Whirlin’ Rocks.’ Any time 
there’s such a howl of the surf round the rocks we 
thought we’d not go off in our boat, but drop ’em a 
line, which we did, and here they are.” 

** Got them all out ?” , 

** We think so.” 

** Is the life-car down there ?” 

** Oh, yes ; we wanted to bring up to the station all 
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we got from the wreck, as some of ’em were badly 
chilled. Go down and see how that car is rigged.” 

Will and Tryphena moved along the sands toward 
the point from which the line had been run to the 
wreck. They had gone but a short distance when a 
party of several persons arrived at the beach. 

‘*That Tryphena ’round shoutin’ ‘ fire,’ ” said Uncle 
Peter, ‘‘if she hasn’t got us all out, beginnin’ with 

he man that scolded her!” 

** Yes!” said Aunt Mary Tutherly. 

‘* Yes!” said several young Tutherlys. 

‘* Yes!” said Job Parlin, who had ventured for once 
to defer until six his milk-car ride. 

‘*] wish Sim was here to see the sight,” said his 
aunt. ‘' He likes the heach.” Perhaps so, but Sim 
was not there on the beach. 

‘‘ Wonder where Tryphena Ann and Will are?” 
asked Mrs. Tutherly. 

‘* Off at the wreck, I expec’,’’ repiied her husband. 

Not there, but as near to it as they could get, look- 
ing off upon the sea. 

The skirts of last night’s fog still hung about the 
horizon, but it was clear between the shore and the 
wreck. Above the eastern mist was a band of soft 
crimson flame. Will and Tryphena Ann curiously 
watched the apparatus for the transportation of the 
crew from the wreck. There was the life-car, which 
was attached toa stout line or hawser running from 
the shore to the vessel, and moved backward and for- 
ward by a double or endless line, which is known as 
whip. ” 

‘‘ Tryphena Ann!” exclaimed Will. 

‘* What ?” 

Ign’t that a pretty sky!” 

What ?” 

She seemed absorbed in something else besides the 
sky. 
‘*Look here, Will! isn’t that a head above the 
rail of that wreck ?” 

Why, yes! getting light enough, believe, 
to see it. Yes, it is! There’s a handkerchief going!” 

**] thought I saw something a floppin’ up and 
down. Let’s pull on the rope and run the car out 
there, and give the poor feller a chance.” 

The car was run out to the wreck; somebody 
stowed himself in it, and then Tryphena Ann and Will 
pulfed it ashore. 

‘* Steady, boy, steady! Ain’t I glad the Lord gave 
me strong muscles! Here she comes!” triumphantly 
shouted Tryphena Ann. 

‘*She” arrived in due season, and out upon the 
sands jumped— 

‘*Siim Tartar! If this don’t beat the Dutch,” sang 
out Tryphena Ann. 

‘* That you ?” inquired Will. 

‘* Nobody else. It was my packet wrecked.” 

‘* How was it that you were left aboard ?” 

‘*Why, they forgot me. I went down into the cabin 
to get something, and the last one went while I was 
there.” 

‘‘This isn’t) my nephew?” inquired Mr. 
who now came up. 

‘* It is, Uncle Peter.” 

‘‘I declare! I guess you owe a debt to Will, and 
especially to Tryphena’s strong arms.” 

Try vhena grinned. 

She thought of her words to Sim a few days before, 
that ‘‘ the women have to finish up sometimes what 
you men begin.” 

But Tryphena Ann was magnanimcus, and said noth- 
ing aloud. Together they all left the white, ragged 
surf behind them, and, moving across the chilly sanda, 
sought the warmth and shelter of the station. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


NEWARK, Wayne County, October 13, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 
‘I think you said all those who wished to continue their relation- 


ship must write to you within the year. Ido not wish to lose such 


8 dear aunty, and euch a hoet of lovely cousins, I am staying in the 
country at present, and the colored leaves on the trees look beauti- 
ful. I may live neighbor to you next winter. With love to you, I 
remain, Your niece, C. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

HIS letter ma#y remind you that we are near the 

close of the year, and although I have bright red 
lines under a great many names, there are others that 
have none. You remember, do you not, that I only 
promised to keep on my list the names of those from 
whom I should hear during the year? You have 
moved, perhaps, and have forgotten to tell me. Iam 
glad to welcome new nephews and nieces, but I also 
want to keep the old ones. Already there are’ pages 
in my book that are full, and when I have a new 
book, as I soon must, I shall only put into it the 
pames with the red line. 


NraGARA FALLS, Ontario, October 5, 1883, 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
The word I left ont of my other letter was ** this.” I see the Falis 
nearly every day, and often {I see the Whirlpool and the Whirlpoo} 


Rapids. I saw the ‘** Maid of the Mist’’ go through the Whirlpool! 
We went through a piece of woods and c'imbed down some recks to 
the water’s edge, where we rested. We waited a long time, and at 
last we saw somethirg that all of us thought at first was the boat ; 
bat after it got closer, it proved to be nothing buat two logs, held 
together by a few boards. After a while an effigy, or a wooden man 
painted so as to make it look more like a man, came down, and all 
of us thought that it was the boat, too, at first. But in a little 
while the boat itae!f came down, and then what a time there was ! 
On each side was printed ** Merchants’ Gargling Oil,’ and on one 
end ‘** Maid of the Mist.”” When it got a little way ont into the 
whirlpool it turned around twice, ro that we saw every side of it 
and after a while it came to the shore. Some men got hold of the 
rope, tied it toatree, and got into the boat, Then they stripped it 
of its flags and masts, ard one of the men got abottle of garg'inz 
di). There was a dammy in the boat, etuffed with straw, and wear- 
ing a rubber cap and a pair of boots. One man puiled some of the 
straw out of him, and another took off his boots and carried them 
away. After they bad got everything worth getting, they let the 
boat go. My little sister Lois, four years old, would like to be one 
of your nieces. Good-by. 


Your loving nephew, Louis W. E. 


Ah! Now I know when your Dirthday was. It was 
quite an important omission, was it not? Your 
description of the strange voyage of the little boat 
is very good. It does not seem honest to carry 
away the property of others in that way, does it? 
When I hear persons boast of the bits of marble or 
wood they have broken from noted buildings for relics, 
and see them show with pride things they have 
filched from famous places, Iam ashamed. I should 
not prize a thing dishonestly and slyly obtained. We 
cannot be too careful to regard the property of others. 


Tell Lois, please, that I am delighted to have her for. 


aniece. Are your facesas much alike as your names ? 


Brick CHURCH. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Grandma takes The Christian Union, an LI love to read the letters 
init. I have fonr dolla; | gave two toa poor widow, for her little 
children to play with. My little sister I's and I wrote to you last 
year; you published Ida’s letter, but not mine. I am ten years old, 
I go toschool. [I study arithmetic, spelling, reading, writ ing, draw- 
ing, geography, and grammar. I think this letter is long enough. 

Your affectionate niece, Mary M. UC, 

It is too bad your letter was left out before, and you 
have had to wait so long now. Iam glad you shared 
your pleasure with sthers. Now is a good time to 
}ook over your treasures, and see what you can mend 
and repair to send away for Christmas gifts. 


October 9, 1533, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would give you the chance to write one more name 
down in your long list of nieces. I live on afarm, eight miles from 
Corydon, @ rai'road towu, and over two miles from New York,a 
little post-office villave. It has been raining all afternoon by 
spella. I have a cousin that has written to you three times, and, as 
we have seen her letter all tbree of the times, I thought I would try my 
luck, although I really don’t see how you can have so many nephews 
aud nieces and not offend more. They can surely see how crowded 
you are for room, and not feel offended if theirs is one of the many 
that must gointothe waste-basket.” We do not take The Cohris- 
tian Union, but a neighbor lady is kind enongh to lendittous. I 
went waluutting yesterday. We got about fifteen bushels. There 
are & great many nnts this Fall and a great many more people to 
pick them. I have two brothers in Dakota earning them a home, 
We are expecting them home this Fali, Oar winter school wil! com. 
mence ip about amonth. I have to walk nearly two miles. I enjoy 
it when we have pleasant weather, but when it is what we ca); 
“sloppy ’’ or muddy it loses all fun. As I don’t wish to crowd out 
any other of my cousins I must stop now. I never have heard of 
yourturning off any niece ; and so I may hope to be one of them, 
unless I hear to the contrary. NELLIE B. 

You are a very wise girl. I throw no letters in the 
waste-basket, but if it happens that a hundred letters 
come in a week, as they do very often the first part of 
the year, a very small proportion can be printed. 
Then, again, a week comes when you are all so busy 
that I do not receive so many letters, and then I can 
shut my eyes and put my hand into the pile accumu- 
lated in my desk and pull out one that has not spoiled 
by keeping. Try, all of you, when you write to tell us 
something besides your age—though I want to know 
that—and what books you study at school. Tell me 
what study you like best, and why; tell me what you 
are preparing to do when you grow up. 

I agree with you about oot liking a ‘‘ sloppy” 
especially if you have to sit for three hours or more 
with clothes that are wet and uncomfortable. Do you 
know how to bundle yourself up for a rainy or muddy 
walk? There’is a great difference between the walking 
of persons; some splatter and splash ahead, making no 
better headway, and much more disturbance, than 
their comrades, and look, when they have taken a short 
walk, as if they bad marched for a week with a corps 
of soldiers. A week or two ago I was visiting in a 
house where there were two young ladies, rather del- 
icate girls you would think from their looks, but one 
morning when the wind was blowing a gale, and the 
rain was beating down a perfect down-pour, one of the 
young ladies said : 

**Oh! I must go out; 
doors this weather.” 

So in a few moments she appeared dressed in a 
flannel mountain suit, and, with a pair of rubber boots, 
she was equipped for afrolic. When she came in she 
was full of life and pleasure, and I wondered what the 
gentlemen who admired her grace and brightness at 
the dinner-table that evening would have thought if 


it’s so splendid to be out of 


wag that of most 
It was a kiod of 
nature gives the 


they knew how unlike her ‘‘2park!: 
society girls, in its wholesomene:as. 
brightness that comes from the vise) 
children who love her. 

ALGONA, IOWA, OCTOBER 7, 1885. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 
WILL. YOu 
LITTLE NIECES? [ AM HIGHT YEARS OLD. 
I HAVE TWO SISTERS. GERTIE IS TWELVE 
YEARS OLD, AND NELLIE IS ELEVEN MONTHS. 
MY NAME IS LULU. ‘tHis) I5 MY FIRST TERM 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL. I LIKE IF VERY MUCH. 
IF YOU THINK THIS IS GOOD ENOUGH TO 
PUT IN THE PAPER, PERHAPS I WILL WRITE 


TO YOU AGAIN SOMETIME. PILEASE EXCUSE 
ME FOR WRITING WITH A PEXCIL; I DO NOT 
USE INK YE. GOOD BY. LULU M. 


Your printing is very goo, and I shall soon expect 
to see writing-letters as wel] made. This is - quite 
good enough to print, but tae next time you write, 
tell me what sort of a town you live ip, and what 
games you like best. 

CORN WALL-O8-Hwu September 24, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please excuse me for not writing to yon. 
my letter, so now ! will again. Now the lovely (ays have come for gath- 
ering ferns and autumn Jeaves. Did you know if you dry goiden-rod 
it will keep pretty all winter? My little cousin is up here from the 
city. We bave good times playing with onrdolls. I have a boy doll 
with light hair and blueeyes. [ have named him after papa. I have 
school now. I! like my teacher very much. 

Your loving niece, Sapie P. R. 

Did you not see your letter in the paper? It was 
there. I have some golden-rod which has been in a 
vase more than a year. [thas lost its bright yellow 
color, of course, but it is very gracefu.. 


i did write, but IT lost 


LRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have written once before, and sent fi"tcen cents to the poor chil- 
dren. I hope they have gota home: ad anice one; I wiil try and send 
something for them to play with W. take Tne Ciristian Union, and 
I like to read the letters, [I gotoechov and am inthe third reader ; 
and study reading, spelling, arithmetic. weiting, and drawing. My 
grandma and mamma are sick, and vet five’cen's a day for taking 
care of them, and my sister vets ten centa; she is olderthanI am 


and she can do more than Lcan. I live three = 4, and one has 
been away and has come back to-day Thope you are well. I was 
eight years old jast September, and w'!! be nine the twenty-first of 
this September coming. If you thin’: this iet'er is good enough, 
I would be pleased to see it in the par 
I still remain your n'2c4, ANNE K. 5, 

Your birthday bas come and gone, ‘ad I am sure 

so helpful a girl must have had 4 good ime. The sick 


ones have quite recovered, | hope. Your letter is re- 
markably good for such @ iitle girl. 


REPORT. 


CHARITY’ 
Total . S617 31 

‘Affectionate ly, A’ Nr 
PUZZLES 
NUMERICA’, FNIGMA, 
I am composed of letters 
My 5, 22, 90, 9, 78, 45, 2, 13, 20, 72. 70, ia a Ur tish possession, 


“My 66, 25, 88, 26, 57, 4. 48, is an 1s ani! | 
My 75, 65, 11, $1, 68, 80, 91, 37, 25, +4, it an Fagiieh city. 


My 24, 101, 71, 40, 61, 17, 47, 54, 9%, 195, 12, 55, 102, is a river. 
My 35, 106, 38, 24, 104, 29, 55, 16, is + iow 
My 18, 64, 105, 62, 92, $2, 74, 30, 51, 2'', 33, = a solid of four sides 


My 100, 57, 27, 1, 79, 86, 46, is a river. 

My 93, 21, 96, 1, 60, 39, is a country. 

My SS, 41, 14, 27, 77, is a plant. 

My 76, S87, $4, 93, S9, is the god of cloquces 

My 56, 8, 15, 58, 65, 99, is a drum-bear. 

My 49, 8, 29, 19, 59, 3, 31, 10, 32, 95, 67, 71, 97, 73 
My 43, 42, 23, is an adverb. 

My 7, 6, 53, 75, 50, 94, is a geometric 
My 35, 59, 85, 36, is to contract. 
My 69, 32, 3, is a reward. 


, an. island 


a! terra 


SQUARF 
1. A float. 2. Oneof the vrand divisions of the globe. 3. A thin 
skin. 4, Subdued, W. K, 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACKO-TIO, 
A river in the United States. 
A capital city in the Un: _ States. 


A lake in the United + es. 
Mountains in the Unit«! S'atea, 
A State in the United States. 


A bay off the coast of the United States, 
A river in the United S'ates. 
The initia's spell the name of 4 larg: city of the | nited States, 
RHO™W BO!) 

One of the muses. An entertainment. A birt. Goods sunken in 
the sea. Acity in Sonth America. Down. A vowel. An abbrevia- 
tion. An animal. A bird. A muzica! instrument. A division of 
piante. Averb. An abbreviation, A letter, 


INITIAL ADDITION, 


Add a letter to a carpenter’s tool and make one who estimates: add 
the same to a weapon, and make a look; to 4@ bird, and make harsh 3 
to @ serpent, and make to pant; to ancient, and make vealth: toa 
girl, and make to glaze; toa boy, and make joyous; toa proposal, 
and make te plait. “LuLu D” 


TAKE ME FORK ONE OF YOUR 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII, No. 17. 


Sunday Afternoon, 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beaesch thee, the voice of the Lovd, which I speak unto thee 
80 it shall be weld unto thee, and thy soul shali live.—Jer. xx xviii., 20. 


FOURTH WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


Peace. 


First Day of the Week.—If it be possible, as much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men.—Rom, xii., 18. 

The wisdom that is from above is first pure, them peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated.—James iii., 17. 

Second Day.—S8eek peace and pursue it.—Psalm xxxiv., 14. 

And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, betweea me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we be brethren. Is pot the whole land bsfore 
thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt 
take the left hard, then I will go to theright; or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then J will go tothe left.—Gen. xiii., 
8, 9. 

Third. —Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 
than a house full of sacrifices with strife.—Prov. xvii., 1. 


Fourth.—S8uppose ye that I am come to give peace on 
earth ? I tell you, Nay; but rather division.—Luke xii., 51. 

Fi fth.—These things have I spoken unto you, that in me 
ye might have peace. Inthe world ye shall have tribulation : 
but be of gocd cheer; I have overcome the world.—John 
xvi., 33 

Sirth —Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord: looking diligently, lest any 
man fail of the grace of God; lest any root of bitterness 
springing up trouble you.—Heb. xii., 14, 15. 

Seventh —Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee.—Isaiah xxvi., 3. 


Successful men are rarely contentious; contentious 
men are rarely successful. Friction is one of the great- 
est impediments to efliciency; andcontinual contention 
is continual friction. The men that are loudest iu de- 
manding their righis, are not the men who are most 
successful in getting them. Business men, I observe, 
rarely waste time indebate. Taoey will sometimes very 
patiently discuss a project. But their object in such 
discussion is always to direct other’s views, or to give 
their own to those who want them; rarely, if ever, to 
convince an opponent that he is wiong. That sort of 
debate they leave to the philosophers; who are of al] 
men the most unphilosophical. Ia all great enterprises 
there is one head ; orif there are two or three, there 
are two or three departments, msioly independent of 
each other. So strifeisavoiied. Even ia transactions 
outside, the wise man seeks peace and pursuesit. The 
peddlar haggles with his customer over goods and 
prices, tryiag to force his goods on an unwilling cus- 
tomer, or to compel him to pay areluctant price. The 
merchant wastes no time in that way; he finds the men 
who want his goods and are willing to pay a fair price 
forthem. Odae of the ablest business men I ever knew 
had but one argument to give to anyone who wanted 
to argue with him. His unvarying reply was ‘‘ Life’s 
too short.” ‘*Why won’t you buy this horse?” 
‘**Life’s too short.” ‘‘ Why won’t you sell me that 
horse?” ‘* Life’s too short.” He would never argue; 
he would only decide. Another, whose genius is recoz- 
nized by every man who comes in contact with him, 
habitually acts as Abram did by Lot. He wins his 
victories by conceding all that his opponent asks. He 
wastes no time in words. Life’s battles are done by 
deeds, not words. The nation owes to the imperturb- 
able Grant thanks for the lesson of bis silence. It 
ig said that he never called a council of war; and 
while he listened to the opinions of his officers, he 
never attempted to correct them. He listened and acted. 

But this peace without can only be won by a spirit of 
peace within. Peace is power. The strong man is 
peaceful; because he knows his own strength. The 
efficient men are always busy, but never bustling. 
Yoar nervous Jack-in-the-box, strung on wires, and al- 
ways in astate of tremulous anxiety and concern, is not 
the man who moves mountains or stills seas. The 
greatest men are never in a hurry; they never lose 
their equipoise. One secret of Joseph’a promotion was 
hiscalmness. When they.came to this youth in prison, 
and told him tbat the king called for him, he took it 
very coolly ; stopped, shaved himself, changed his ap- 
parel, and made himself presentable. If Moses had been 
flustered before Pharaoh, he would have lost his head 
for his presumption. This power was the power of 
his repose, Luther’s coat of mail was his great inward 
peace. It is not the man who goes gyrating all over 
the platform, like a parched corn on a kitchen shovel, 
that controls audiences and wios their verdicts. 
Daniel Webster slept soundly the night before his 


quiet strength of his opening sentence; and Henry 
Ward Beecher says he never experienced peace so deep 
as when he was battling with that mob at Manchester. 

There are few lives that illustrate this power of peace 
so well as the lives of the heroes of Bible history ; and 
ro book that tells so clearly as the Bible how this 
power of a great peace is to be won, and how main- 
tained. 


SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE withdrawal of a tried and trusted leader from 

the administration of national affairs is always an 
interesting, and often a solemn historic event. Such 
was the abdication of Charles V. of Germany; the 
refusal of Washington to receive the nomination fora 
third Presidential term; the retirement of Samuel 
from the honorable post of executive head of the 
Jewish nation, which he had solovg occupied. Between 
the two latter cases an interesting parallel may be 
traced. 

Each lived in a transitional epoch. Each conducted 
the community in which he lived from a colonial con- 
dition to the beginning of a national organization. 
Each endeared himself to the people by the unselfish- 
ness of his administration. Kach was notable rather 
for the evenness of his temperament, the moderation 
of his ambition, the control of his passions, the general 
equipoise of his well rounded character, and the conse- 
quent wisdom and strength of his counsels and poli- 
cies, than for any exceptional brilliance of genius. 
Neither was an orator; yet each guided in a remark- 
able degree the public thought of their times. Both 
voluntarily withdrew in the prime of an undecayed 
manhood, full of honor, leaving in otber hands the 


power which they had accepted without ambition and 


relinquished without regret. Each accompanied his 
voluntary withdrawal with a farewell address of 
affectionate counsels to his people. The effect 
in the case of Samuel’s address could hardly 
heve been less than we know it to have been 
in the case of Washington. ‘‘The publication of 
the address,’ Irving tells us, ‘‘ produced a great sen- 
sation. Several of the State Legislatures ordered it to 
be put on their journals.” The influence which he 
modestly disavowed for it, it has exercised. ‘‘In 
offering to you, my countrymen,” he said, ‘‘ these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not 
hope they will make the strong and lasting impression 
I could wish; that they will contro] the usual current 
of the passions, or prevent our nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
nations.” But it is quite safe to say that this address, 
embalmed in the hearts of his countrymen, did make a 
far stronger and more lasting impression than he could 
have anticipated, and has done more than any other 
single influence to control the usual current of the pas- 
sions, and to preserve in American history something 
of that equipoise which was so characteristic of the 
father of his country. Of Samuel’s farewell address 
we have, it is evident, but the briefest synopsis. 
Enough, however, i3 told us to indicate both its char- 
acter and the profound influence which it produced. 

The Bible knows nothing of that contempt for poli- 
tics and politicians which has become, in these latter 
years, a fashionable cynicism’in our own country. It 
honors the ruler, and it bids the people do so. It 
gives to God himself, as a term of honor, the title of 
King. It places the office of administrator of a nation 
second only to that of the teacher of a people; the 
science of government stands next to the science of 
teaching. It must indeed be regarded as one of the 
remarkable features of the Bible that, though written 
ina military age, it does not glorify the art of war, 
and does crown the civic ruler. The greatest mind on 
its roll-call is Paul, the teacher; the next greatest is 
Moses, the law-giver. The farewell address of Samuel, 
like that of Washington, is a monument to the inher- 
ent honor of public political service, to the glory of a 
life truly spent in the State and for the State. 

This is, indeed, the glory of the true statesman: that 
his service is a disinterested service. He is not his own; 
and he lives not tor himself. He is the State’s man. 
Next to the teacher, the pastor, the missionary, there 
is no One who 80 truly lays down his life for the breth- 
ren as the Christian public servant—the Lord Lawrence, 
the William Wilberforce, the George Washington, the 
William of Orange, the Alfred the Great, the Judge 
Samuel. I read in last week’s Christian Union the 
account of the fine mansions which Washington 
senators are erecting on Washington avenues. 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, they have their re- 
ward.” But one cannot but contrast with it the re- 
ward of a Washington, who could refer, with no fear 
that any enemy would refuse him the right to do so, to 
forty-five years of his life dedicated to his country’s ser- 
vice ; or of a Jefferson, also, who retired from public 
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famous reply to Hayne, and won his audience by the ; 1 Sam. xii., 13-25, 


service far poorer than when he entered it; or of a 
Samuel, who could proudly utter the challenge, ‘* Wit- 
ness against me before the Lord, and before his 
anointed, whose ox have I taken? or whose as¢ have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom have I op- 
pressed? or of whose hands have I received any 
bribe?” This is a kind of reward which I sometimes 
fear not so many of our public men are likely 
to demand or to receive as in the age that gave 
usa Washington, a Jefferson, a Hamilton, and the 
Adamses. 

The last words of Samuel were prayerful words. In 


this, too, I trace a parallel between his farewell address 


and that of our own Washington: ‘‘ Though in re- 
viewing the incidents of my administration I am un- 
conscious of intentional error, Iam nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I 
may have committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or 
mitigate the evils to which they may tend.” The 
greatest statesmen of all ages have been men of a de- 
vout faith, as well as of a disinterested spirit. An un- 
devout man can never be truly great. He may be 
successful ; but the lower the walk the more likely the 
success. To lead a nation through a peried of peril re- 
quires humility, and reverence, and a sense of the all- 
controlling power that is above all human control, and 
is over all human affairs. Such has been the spirit of 
the founders of al] great and enduring nations, and 
generally of those who have led them successfully 
through periods of storm. Such was the spirit of 
Moses and Samuel and Judas Maccabeus; such the 
spirit of Alfred the Great, the founder of England, and 
of Cromwell, under whom it becomes a free common- 
wealth; such has been the spirit of its great leaders 
during the past half century—Gladstons and Bright ; 
such was the spirit of our own Washington and Lin- 
coln. Not till the nation puts once more in its places 
of honor men of piety and men of disinterested and 
unselfish service will politics be redeemed, and Ameri- 
can statesmen become again the honored of our land. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—1 Sam. x11, 13-25. 
By Emity Hvuntincron MILLER. 


HERE was a great gathering of the people of 

Israel at Gilgal. The new king had led them 
against their enemies, and gained a great victory for 
them; and while they were rejo‘cing over it Samuel 
said: ‘‘Come, let us go to Gilgal and renew the 
kingdom there.” He saw that they were forgetting 
God, and giving all the praise to Saul, and he wanted 


them to remember that they could only prosper as long 


as they obeyed God. When Saul was first chosen 


some of the people were not pleased with him, but 


now they were all satisfied ; so they went up to Gilgal 
and returned thanks for their victory, and declared 
before the Lord that they would have Saul for their 
king. Then they began again to shout, ‘‘ God save the 
king,” and sing of the great deeds of their king, how 
the enemy had fied before him, and that now they 
should have no more trouble, since they had a king to 
lead them. They quite forgot Samuel, and he must 
have felt very much like a father who bas watched, 
and taught, and guided his children, and then sees 
them turning away from him to follow tome stranger. 
At last they stopped in their rejoicing, and gathered 
about Samuel to hear his farewell words. He was an 
old gray-haired man, and they had known him ak his 
life. Many of them could remember hearing their 
mothers tell of the little, innccent child who was 
broughi to the house of God at Shiloh and left there to 
be God’s servant. And afterward they had seen him, 
wearing his priest’s garment of white linen, waiting 
upon Eli. They remembered how it began to be said 
that the great God appeared to this little hoy, and 
talked with him, and how, year by year, he had grown 
older and wiser, until, after Eli’s death, he came to be 
their judge amd counselor. They remembered how he 
had led them back to God, and taught them the right 
way, and been a faithful friend and au honest ruler to 
the poorest man among them. Samuel knew he had 
not one thing in all! his life to hide away. He stood 
there before them al], and asked them if he had ever 
done a wrong, or unkind, or unjust thing to any one 
of them; and the people said no. It was not only 
Samuel’s life that had been pure and right, but his 
heart was right also, and seo he was not afraid to call 
the Lord his witness, since only the Lord could see 
his heart. 

And now the people thought they had done with 
Samuel, and perhaps their king would not be so strict 
with them, and so careful to make them do right. 
But before he left them he reminded them once more 
of all the way the Lord had led them and their fathers 
since the time they were slaves in Egypt. He told 
them to remember how they had always fallen into 
trouble when they forsook God, and assured them — 
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that their king could not save them if they were dis- 
obedient. 

Perhaps some of. them were tired of hearing this old 
story, and said, ‘‘Oh, well, Samuel thinks we cannot 
get along without him, but he need not be troubled 
about us. Our king can take care of us.” 

Samuel wanted them to remember his words; so he 
asked the Lord to give them a sign that he was speak- 
ing in his name. | 

It was the time of the wheat harvest, when in that 

land they have only clear sunny weather. Rain in 
harvest was just as wonderful a thing to them as a 
heavy snow-storm on a hot summer day would be to 
us. Samuel called to the Lord, and the Lord sent out 
of the clear sky thunder and rain, so that the people 
were greatly alarmed. They remembcred how the 
Lord had thundered upon the Philistines, and they 
feared he was going to destroy them also. They begged 
Samuel to pray for them, that although they had sinned 
so often the Lord might not destroy them. 
- Samuel assured them that he should never cease to 
pray for them, and to teach them the right way ; and 
that, in spite of all their wickedness, if they would 
only serve the Lord with all their hearts, he would 
forgive them, and never forsakethem. The Lord does 
not save us because we are good, but because he is 
good, and so he has patience with us. 

Samuel was like God, because he too was patient 
with the people, and never left off trying to help and 
teach them. 

That night, as King Saul and his guards went away 
from Gilgal, and the people went each man to his own 
home, they all bad the same message to remember: 
‘*Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all 
your heart, for coasider how great things he hath done 
for you.” 

That would be a good motto for every one of us to 
hang up where we could see it morning and night. 
We might call it ‘‘The Way to be Happy.” 

Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart, for consider how great things he hath 
done for you.” 


BEYOND THE GATES:’ 
By Srvart PuHeEtps. 


PON re-entering the. wonderful place which I 

had begun to call Heaven, and to which I still 

give that name, though not, I must say, with perfect 

assurance that the word is properly applied to that phase 

of the life of which I am the yet most ignorant recorder, 

I found myself more weary than I had been at any time 

since my change came. I was looking about, uncer- 

tain where to go, feeling, for the first time, rather 

homeless in this new eountry, when I was approached 
by a stranger, who inquired of me what I sought. 

Rest,” I said promptly. 

‘* A familiar quest,” observed the stranger, smiling. 

‘You are right, sir. It is a thing I have been seek- 
ing for forty years.” 

‘* And never found ?” 

‘* Never found.” 

‘*T will assist you,” he said gently, ‘‘that is, if you 
wish it. What will you have first?” 

‘‘Sleep, I think, first, then food. I have been 
through exciting scenes. I have a touch—a faint one 
—of what below we called exhaustion. Yet now I am 
conscious in advance of the rest which is sure to come. 
Already I feel it, like the ebbing of the wave that goes 
to form the flow of the next. How blessed to know 
that one can’t be ill!” 

‘* How do you know that ?” asked my companion. 

‘On the whole, I don’t know that I do,” I answered, 
with embarrassment, ‘‘I suppose it is a remnant 
of one’s old religious teaching: ‘The inhabitant 
shall not say I am sick.’ Surely there were such 
words.” 

‘* And you trusted them ?” asked the stranger. 

‘‘The Bible was a hard book to accept,” I said 
quickly. ‘‘l would not have you overestimate my 
faith. I tried to believe that it was God’s message. I 
think I did believe it. But the reason was clear to 
me. I could not get past that if I wished to.” 

‘‘ What, then, was the reason,” inquired my friend, 
solemnly, ‘‘why you trusted the message called the 


Word of God, as received by the believing among his | 


children on earth ?”’ 
‘¢ Surely,” I urged, ‘‘ there is but one reason. I refer 


- the history of our Lord. I do not know whether all 
in this place are Christians; but I was one.—Sir! I 
anticipate your question. I was a most imperfect, use- 
less one—to my sorrow and my shame I say it—but, 
so far as I went, I was an honest one.” : 

‘*Did you love him ?—him whom you called Lord ?” 
asked the stranger, with an air of reserve. I replied 
that I thought I could truly say that he was dear to 
me. 

' I began to be deeply moved by this conversation. I 
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stole a look at the stranger, whom I had at first scarcely 
noticed, except as one among many passing souls. He 
was a man of surpassing majesty of mien, and for 
loveliness of feature I had seen no mortal to vie with 
him. ‘‘This,” I thought, ‘‘must be one of the beings 
we called angels.” Astonishing brightness rayed from 
him at every motion, and his noble face was like the 
sun itself. He moved beside me like any other spirit, 
and condescended to me so familiarly, yet with so un- 
approachable a dignity, that my heart went out to him 
as breath upon the air. It did not occur to me to ask 
him who he was, or whither he led me. It was 
enough that he led, and I followed without question 
or reply. We walked and talked fora long time to- 
gether. 

He renewed the conversation by asking me whether 
I had really staked my immortal existence upon the 
promise of that obscure, uneducated Jew, twenty cent- 
uries in his grave—that plain man who lived a 
fanatic’s life, and died a felon’s death, and whose 
teachings had given rise to such bigotry and error 
upon the earth. I answered that I had never been 
what is commonly called a devout person, not having 
& spiritual temperament, but that I had not held our 
Master responsible for the mistakes of either his friends 
or his foes, and that the greatest regret I had brought 
with me into heaven was that I had been so unworthy 
to bear his blessed name. He next inquired of me, if 
I truly believed that I owed my entrance upon my 
present life to the interposition of him of whom we 
spoke. 

‘* Sir,” I said, ‘‘you touch upon sacred nerves. I 
should find it hard to tell you how utterly I believe 
that immortality is the gift of Jesus Christ to the 
human soul.” 

‘*T believed this on earth,” I added, ‘‘I believe it in 
heaven. -I do not know it yet, however. I am a new- 
comer ; I am still very ignorant. No one has instructed 
me. I hope to learn, ‘syllable by syllable.’ I am im- 
patient to be taught; yet 1am patient to be ignorant 
till I am found worthy to learn. It may be, that you, 
sir, who evidently are of a higher order of life than 
ours, are sent to enlighten me?” 

My companion smiled, neither dissenting from nor 
assenting to my question, and only asked me in reply 
if I had yet spoken with the Lord. I said that I had 
not even seen him; nay, that I had not even asked to 
see him. My friend inquired why this was, and I told 
him frankly that it was partly because I was 80 occu- 
pied at first—nay, most of the time until I was called 
below. 

‘*Y had not much room to think. I was taken from 
event to event, like atraveler. This matter that you 


speak of seemed out of place in every way at that 


time.” 

Then I went on to say that my remissness was owing 
partly to a little real self-distrust, because I feared I 
was not the kind of believer to whom he would feel 
quickly drawn; that I felt afraid to propose such a 
preposterous thing as being brought into his presence; 
that I supposed, when he saw fit to reveal himself to 
me, I should be summoned in some orderly way, suit- 
able to this celestial community ; that, in fact, though 
I had cherished this most sweet and solemn desire, I 
had not mentioned it before, not even to my own father 
who conducted me to this place. 

‘* ] have not spoken of it,” I said, ‘‘ to anybody but 
to you.” 


The stranger’s face wore a remarkable expression 


when I said this; as if I had deeply gratified him, and 
there glittered from his entire form and features such 
brightness as well-nigh dazzled me. It was as if, 
where a lesser being would have spoken, or stirred, 
he shone. I felt as if I conversed with him by radi- 
ance, and that living light had become a vocabulary 
between us. I have elsewhere spoken of the quality 
of reflecting light as marked among the ordinary in- 
habitants of this new life ; but in this case I was aware 
of a distinction, due, I thought, to the superior order 
of existence to which my friend belonged. He did 
not, like the others, reflect; he radiated glory. More 
and more, as we had converse together, this im- 
pressed, until it awed me. We remained together for 
a long time. People who met us greeted the angel 
with marked reverence, and turned upon me glances 
of sympathetic delight; but no one interrupted us. 
We continued our walk into a more retired place, by 
the shore of a sea, and there we had deep commun- 
ion. 

My friend had inquired if I were still faint, and if I 
preferred to turn aside for food and rest; but when he 
asked me the question, I was amazed to find that I no 
longer had the need of either. Such delight had I 
in his presence, such invigoration in his sympathy 
that glorious recuperation had set in upon my earth, 
caused weariness. Such power had the soul upon the 
celestial body! Food for the first was force te the 


other. 
It seemed to me that I had never known refreshment 


of either before; and that heaven itself could contain | 


no nutriment that would satisfy me after this upon 
which I fed in that high hour. 

It is not possible for me to repeat the solemn words 
of that interview. We spoke of grave and sacred 
themes. He gave me great counsel and fine sympathy. 
He gave me affectionate rebuke and unfathomable re- 
solve. We talked of those inner experiences which, 
on earth, the soul protects, like struggling flame, he- 
tween itself and the sheltering hand of (od. We spoke 
much of the Master, and of my peor hope that I might 
be permitted after I had been a long time in heaven, 
to become worthy to see him, though at the vast dis- 
tance of my unworthiness. Of my unworthiness, too, 
we spoke most earnestly ; while we did so, the sense of 
it grew within me like a new soul; yet so divinely did 
my friend extend his tenderness to me, that I was 
strengthened far more than weakened by these finer 
preceptions of my upfitness, which he himself had 
aroused in me. The counsel that he gave me, eternity 
could not divert out of my memory, and the comfort 
which I had from him I treasure tothishour. ‘‘Here,” 
I thought, ‘‘here, at last, I find reproof as gentle as 
sympathy, and sympathy as invigorating as reproof. 
Now, for the first time in all my life, I find myself 
truly understood. What could I not become if I 
possessed the friendship of such a being! How shall 
I develop myself so as to obtain it? How can I endure 
to bedeprived of it? Is this, too, like friendship on 
earth, a snatch, a compromise, a heart-ache, a mirror 


‘in which one looks only long enough to know that it 


is dashed away? Have I begun that old pain again 
here ?” 

For I knew, as I sat in that solemn hour with my 
face to the sea and my soul with him, while sweeter 
than any song of all the waves of heaven or earth to 
sea-lovers sounded Lis voice who did commune with 
me—verily I knew, for then and forever, that earth 
had been a void to me because I had him not, and that 
heaven could be no heaven to me without him. 

Ail which I had known of human love; all that I 
had missed; the dreams from which I had been 
startled ; the hopes that had evaded me; the patience 
which comes from knowing that one may not even try 
not to be misunderstood ; the struggle to keep a solitary 
heart sweet; the anticipation of desolate age which 
casts its shadow backward upon the dial of middle 
life ; the paralysis of feeling which creeps on with its 
disuse ; the distrust of one’s own atrophied faculties 
of loving ; the sluggish wonder if one is ceasing to be 
lovable; the growing difficulty of explaining one’s 
self even when it is necessary, because no one being 
more than any other cares for the explanation; the 
things which a lonely life converts into silence that 
cannot be broken, swept upon me like rapids, as, 
turning to look into his dazzling face, I said: ‘* This— 
all this he understands.” 

But when, thus turning, I would have told him so, 
for there seemed to be no poor pride in heaven, for- 
bidding soul to tell the truth to soul—when I turned, 
my friend had risen, and was departing from me, as 
swiftly and mysteriously as he came. I did not cry 
out to bim to stay, for I felt ashamed: nor did I tell 
him how he had bereft me, for that seemed a childish 
folly. I think I only stood and looked at him. 

‘* If there is any way of being worthy of your friend- 
ship,” I said, below my breath, ‘‘I will have it, if I toil 
for half eternity to get it.” 

‘‘ Now, though these words were scarcely articulate, 
I think he heard them, and turning, with a smile which 
will haunt my dreams and stir my deeds as long as I 
shall live, he laid his hand upon my head and blessed 
me—but what he said I shall tell no man—and so 
departed from me, and I was left on the beach alone, 
fallen, I think, in a kind of sleep or swoon. 

When I awoke, I was greatly calmed and. strength- 
ened, but disinclined, at first, to move. I had the re- 
action from what I knew was the intensest experience 
of my life, and it took time to adjust my feelings 
to my thoughts. 

A young girl came up while I sat there upon the 
sands, and employed herself in gathering certain mar- 
velous weeds that the sea had tossed up. These weeds 
fed upon the air, as they had upon the water, remain- 
ing fresh upon the girl’s garments, which she decorated 
with them. She did not address me, but strolled up and 
down silently. Presently, feeling moved by the assur- 
ance of congeniality which one detects so much more 
quickly in heaven than on earth, I said to the young 
girl: 

‘*Can you tell me the name of the angel—you must 
have met him—who has but just left me, and with 
whom I have been conversing?” - 

**Do you then truly not know?” she asked, shading 
her eyes with her hand, and looking off in the direction 
my friend had taken ;-then back again, with a fine, 
compassionate surprise at me. 

‘*Indeed I know not.” 

‘*That was the Master who spoke with you.” 

‘* What did you say ?” 

‘* That was our Lord himself,” 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Monday morning those of us who did rot go to Con- 
cord to attend what from all accounts must have been 
the medel council of the denomination, enjoyed a rich 
treat in listening to a review by Professor Boardman 
of Professor Harris’s late work. The review was 
sincu arly able and fair. Whatever Professor Board- 
man undertakes he does well. He often disagrees 
with other men, but he never mistakes their opinions 
or fails to|judge them leniently. Hence, though find- 
ing a good deal in this book to criticise, he praises 
it very highly on the whole, and advises every minis- 
ter fo buy and read it. 

Monday eveniog we had the first session for the year 
of our Congregational Club. We met—rather more 
than two hundred of us—at the Palmer House, and, 
after a litle time spent in conversation and in tak- 
ing supper, listened to two admirable addresses from 
Professor Scott and Professor Curtiss, of our Theo. 
logical Seminary. That by Piofessor Scott was upon 
‘*Present Theologica: Taought in Germany,” and was 
@ very careful and accurate analysis of the phases of 
present religious thought in that country. The essay 
has cost agreat deal of time and jlabor, and when pub- 
lished will be a real contribution to theological litera- 
ture. 

In tracing ‘‘ Recent Evangelistic Movements in Eng- 
land and upon the Continent,” Professor Curtiss drew 
a very dark picture of the moral condition of things 
there, but witha! recognized the good done by the 
Salvation Army, M . Macoll, and Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey. He believes that matters are growing better 
rather than worse, and that the future, especially in 
Germany, will be brighter than the present. At the 
close of their addr:sses both gentlemen were subjected 
to a volley of qnestions indicative of the interest 
which the subjects discussed had excited, and which, 
from their recent visit to Europe, both were well fitted 
to answer. 

As in some of the Eastern cities, this week has been 
a week of anniversaries. We cannot go back two 
hundred and fifty years, with the Center Church of 
Hartford, or one hundred years with Newburgh, but 
several of our churches have completed fifty years of 
church life, and are looking back with more or less 
satisfaction over the record. The Roman Catholics 
and the Presbyterians having had their commemora- 
tions, the Baptists’ turn has nowcome. Fifty years ago 
this month the First Baptist Caurch was organized, 
and in that time bas had_ eleven pastors, among 
them Dr. W. W. Everts, who served for twenty years, 
from 1859 to 1879 It has received three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty persons as members; sixteen 
bundred and fifty by baptism, and now has the names 
of eight hundred and fifty persons on its rolls. Since 
Dr. Henson began his pastorate, March, 1882, two 
hundred and thirty persons have been added to the 
church and a debt of $25,000 has been paid. The 
jubilee meetings, which are still in pregress, have been 
attended by a happy people, and into their happiness 
brethren of other denominations not a few have 
entered. Wednesday witnessed the openiog of the 
Eleventh Annual! Session of the Woman’s Congress. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is present, and has re- 
ceived the honor she deserves. She was re-elected 
President of the Association. Her paper on 
‘The Benefits of Woman’s Suffrage” excited more 
interest than anything else brought before the 
meeting. She claims that woman’s suffrage will 

‘benefit the world in three ways; viz, by giving usa 
better world to live in, better work to do, and better 
ability to do it. Other papers of much interest were 
read on such topics as Scientific Charity; the Duty of 
the American White Woman to the American Black 
Woman; the Women of Utah, or the Mormon Prob- 
lem; the Prevention of the Nervous Strain in the 
Training of Children both at Home and at Schcol; 
Heredity ; Historic Art; Reform in Dress, especially 
in the wearing of mourning. The papers were cCare- 
fully prepared, and their reading was followed by 
bright and profitable discussion. The Congress has 
hardly excited the public interest it deserves, nor do 
the opinions of the women who attend it always secure 
the attention they merit. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Historical Society, held 
Tuesday evening, the Hon. E. B. Washburne presented 
the Society with some valuable letters of Governor 
Ninion Edwards, one of the early Governors of Lilinois, 
and a portrait of Governor Edward Coles, by whose 
foresight and energy the State was saved to freedom. 
Governor Coles was a Virginian, and it is only from 
his recently published life that the people of Illinois 
have learned how greatly they are indebted to him. 
The portrait is a fine one, and is a gift froin two of the 
Governor’s surviving children. The chief exercise of 
the evening, however, was the reading of a paper by 
W. F. Poole, LL D., our City Librarian, upon the 
Ordinance of 1787 and Mr. Bancroft. Mr. Poole 


is a specialist on recondite topics in early American 
history, and is always indignant when those who 
write history are careless with regard to their facts. 
Competent critics speak highly of the paper. When 
published it will be interesting reading. 

The charity problem is quite as hard to solve here as 
in New York or Boston. The first anoual meetiog of 
our Charity Organization Society was held Thursday 
evening. The Rev. Mr. Gurteen, who has brought 
this society into existence, and put it upon a good 
financial basis, assures us that there are thirty thousand 
paupers in our city, one to every twenty of our popu- 
lation, or, adding those cared forin private institutions, 
one to every seven. He says that while intemperance is 
responsible for one-half of this pauperism and dis- 
tress, careless alms-giving, which perpetuates drunk- 
enness and idleness, is responsible for the other half. 
The tew society is working well, and we trust that 
the number of professional beggars who infest our 
streets and threaten our homes will diminish. But we 
do not believe there is any way to help the poor per- 
manently that does not arouse their self-respect, ex- 
cite their ambition, and teach them how to take care 
of themeelves. To do this we must go to them in the 
spirit of Christ, and with the message of Christ. 
Other methods may save money, but they will not 
make men. While thousands of our Christian women 
are doing all they can to aid the poor around them in 
this Christian way, they are not neglectful of the 
needy abroad. The Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the interior reports contributions to the American 
Board last year of more than forty-four thousand dol- 
lars, a gain of over fourteen thousand dollars upon the 
gifts of the previous year. Patience and self-sacrifice 
will give the secretaries the two millions they ask for, 
and at the same time secure for our churches at 
home blessings hitherto unknown. 

The Synods of Illinois and Lowa, just closing their 
annual meetings, report progress in all directions. In- 
deed, the outlook for all Christian work as prosecuted 
by all denominations here at the West is unusually 
hopeful. There are indications of steady growth in 
all departments of Christian endeavor, and of a strong 
faith that, notwithstanding the temporary triumphs of 
sin, righteousness is to conquer in the end. 

We are gratified with the prospectus announcing the 
new departure of The Christian Union. The state- 
ment of principles which follows is admirable. It 
could not be better. If the editors can carry out their 
intentions they will make a paper fit for the millenium 
—indeed, will do not a little toward hastening its com- 
ing. 

CHicaGo, October 20. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church met on October 15; a full house assembled. The first 
report from the Committee on the Prayer-Book was that the 
committee were not prepared to recommend any form of 
prayer for Sunday-schools. The House met in Committee of 
the Whole on the revision of the Prayer-Book, with Judge 
Sheffey in the chair. The House of Bishops have voted to 
divide Dakota into two dieceses, to be known as Northern 
and Southérn Dakota, The title of the Bishop of Niobrara 
was changed to that of Southern Dakota, The nomination 
of a Bishop for Northern Dakota will be made later. The 
Territory of Wyoming was put within the missionary juris- 
diction of the Missionary Bishop of Colorado. On Tuesday 
Mr. Fisher, of Western New York, cffered a resolution for- 
bidding certain ritualistic practices in churches, and provid- 
ing for the punishment of a minister who persists in using 
ritualistic forms; the resolution was referred without com- 
ment to the Committee on the State of the Church. An ad- 
verse report was presented by the Committee of Canons on a 
resolution giving one presbyter the right of presenting 
charges against his bishop. The same committee reported it 
inexpedient to form a shortened service at this time. The 
House of Bishops sent a message to the House of Deputies, 
stating that the fathers of the church did not agree to drop 
the apocryphal Scripture from the tables of the lesson, giving 
as @ reason, that this portion of Holy Writ had always been 
considered an important feature of the lectionary. The 
House of Bishops reported that they had adopted the report 
of the Committee on the Lectionary, but had restored the 
twenty-second chapter of the Book of Numbers for the ninth 
Sunday after Trinity. The most important change was sec- 
tion (p), changing the rubric prefixed to the Apostles’ Creed, 
80 that it shall read: ‘* Then shali be said, by the minister 
aod people standing, the Apostles’ Creed ; or else that com- 
monly called the Nicene Creed, as it is set forth in the com- 
munion office. And any church may omit the words, ‘ He 
descended into hell,’ or may instead of them use the words, 
‘He went into the place of departed spirits,’ which are con- 
sidered as words of the same meaning in the Creed.”’ After 
much discussion on this section on Wednesday morning it was 
rejected, and the rubric covering the recital of the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds remains as it is now placed in the stand- 
ard Prayer-vook. Section (q) of the report inserts the word 
‘‘ again” after the word ‘‘rose”’ in the Apostles’ Creed; the 
section was adopted by 129 in the affirmative to 76 in the 
negative. It was decided to approve the report of the Com- 
mittee on Prayer for the President of the United States, 
which gives liberty on special occasions to omit that prayer. 

’ At the morning session of the Convention, on Thursday, 
the Committee on the Prayer-Book reported that it was not 


advisable at this time to set forth a standard for a Sunday- 
school hymnal. The Committee reported and recommended 
that the hymns of the Sunday school be left to the respective 
bishops; this recommendation was rejected by a vote of ten 
to one, and the direction of the Sunday-school music will rest, 
as it now does, in the hands of the pastor. The reports of 
the Committee on Amendments to the Constitution of the 
General Theological Seminary were also presented. The 
Board of Trustees consists now of all the bishops of the 
Church, and nearly four hundred others. The suggestion 
made by the Committee was that the Board shall consist of 
the bishops of the chureh, who ehall signify their acceptance 
by writing, and that the House of Deputies shall elect 
twenty-five persons. The proposed amendment met with 
the approval of ihe present active members of the Board of 
Trustees; while the minority report presented by the com- 
mittee recognized the necessity of a reduction in the number 
of the Board of Trustees, it claimed that there should be a 
proper representation from the different dioceses. The aim 
of the proposed amendment is to preserve all the righta that | 
now exist, and still preserve the general character of the 
Seminary. The dioceses are all represented in the House of 
Deputies, and are competent to elect the trustees. After much 
discussion the majority report was adopted. The Committee 
on Canons reported a resolution that a joint committee to con- 
sist of three bishops, three clergymen learned in canon law, 
and three laymen, being jurists, to consider the duties of the 
Church in relation to the whole subject of marriage—the im- 
pediments to the contract thereof, the manner of its solemni- 
zation, the condition of its dissolution—be appointed, and 
that the Committee report at its next general Convention. 

On Friday morning a message was sent from the House 
of Bishops to the House of Deputies, stating that the former 
had passed a resolution providing for the appointmeut of a 
joint committee, consisting of three bishops, three presbyters, 
and three laymen, whose duty it shall be to correspond with 
the proper foreign ecclesiastical authorities concerning emi- 
gration to this country; the committee to be Known as the 
Committee of Emigration. The House concurred in this 
resolution. The Rev. Dr. Dix, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the version of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
French language, made his report; this committee was ap- 
pointed in 1868 and has been continued at each succeeding 
convention. The committee propose to present a new ver- 
sion, the work being done by private subscription; the report 
was adopted. 

The venerable Bishop Green, of Mississippi, bade farewell 
to the Convention on Friday morning. While the delegates 
were standing the gray-haired prelate stepped forward and 
said that he was s0 useless to the House of Bishops that he 
had obtained permission to return home; and, therefore, 
wished for the last time to look upon the Houee of Bishops ; 
be asked the divine blessing to rest upon the House on with- 
drawing. The versicles proposed by the committee are eight 
in number, and follow the present versicle: O God! make 
clean, etc. Minister—O Lord! save our rulers. Answer— 
And mercifully hear us when we call upon thee. Minister— 
Endue thy ministers with righteousness. Aaswer—And 


| make thy chosen people joyful. Minister—O Lord! save 


thy people. Answer—And bless thine inheritance. Minister 
—Give peace in our time, O Lord! Answer—For it is thou 
alone that makest wars to cease in all the world. Dr. Hunt- 
ington said that as the sentence ‘‘O Lord! bless our 
rulers” was not agreeable to the majority of the House he 
voted to substitute the words, ‘* O Lord ! bless and preserve the 
people of these United States.” After some discussion for 
and against the proposed change it was adopted by a large 
majority, and thus a question which promised trouble was — 
most happily disposed of; after some discussion the section 
was adopted entire, with the one amendment alluded to, and 
the fixing of the fourth versicle to the first and the first to . 
the fourth place. The House of Bishops appointed the 
second Sunday after Trinity as a day of prayer for our 
schools and colleges. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

—A painful case has arisen in the New Medford Congrega- 
tional Church of Connecticut, of which we have thought it 
best to say nothing uatil the final action of the Consociation, 
to which the matter belonged for final action. The Rev. 
J. B. Bonar, who had been for thirteen years pastor of the 
church, and, according to universal testimony, a faithful and 
efficient pastor, universally honored and beloved, was de- 
tected in preaching without credit, as his own, several ser- 
mons of the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York City. By an 


act of tenderness which we cannot regard but mistake, how- 


ever charitably intended, the church allowed the pastor to 
resign on the score of ill-health, and, in accepting his resig- 
nation. passed resolutions of the highest appreciation and 
approval of the retiring pastor. The Society, with a larger 
respect for truth, and with certainly no less charity, simply 
accepted the resignation, tendering to Mr. Bonar three 
months’ salary in advance, and the use of the parsonage for 
six months. On this state of facts the case went up to the 
Consociation, which, while bearing testimony to the pastor's 
general faithfulness, found him guilty of preaching as his 
own another’s sermons, and condemned the act in charitable 
but strong terms. This ends the matter. It is to be said, in 
extenuation‘!of Mr. Bonar’s course, that he has been for some 
time far from well. But both he and his church lost a grand 
opportunity to illustrate the gospel way of curing a great 
wrong, when he failed to acknowledge it publicly and 
openly; and the church to receive the acknowledgment, and 
recognize, while it forgave the sin. This would not of ne- 
cessity involve the retention of the minister as pastor in 
a church where his power is now destroyed ; albeit it might 
perhaps have been restored, and even possibly increased, by 
frank confession. As it is, we trust that Mr. Bonar’s sin, ter- 
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- ribly punished as it has been, may not exclude him from a 
useful ministry elsewhere in the future; and that the religious 
press, before they cast the first stone at him, will examine 
carefully their own columns, to see that they have never been 
marred by a plagiarism. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of New York began its session 
Tuesday evening, in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
This synod isthe largest in the United States. The present 
synod contains over one thousand eight hundred members, and 
represents one hundred and thirty-three thousand church 
members. The Rev. Howard Crosby, pastor of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and Moderator of the last 
council, presided, and delivered the inaugural address, his 
subject being upon ‘ Edifying the Body of Christ.” It was 
& protest against cold, ethical teaching, and a plea for spirit- 
uality in the church; he considered that the presenting of 
Christ as a mere teacher of morality is to degrade him, and 
to look upon the preacher as a mere teacher of morality is to 
place a@ very low estimate on his work; he said that the 
teaching of the minister is not for the sume end as a lyceum 
lecture, and if an audience can be gathered only to listen to 
scientific and philosophical discussions it would be better for 
the preacher to discontinue bis labor; that too often the 
churches were brought to the level of a place of entertain- 
ment. The next point in the address was for simplicity of 
worship; that the adornment of the church to attract at- 
tention, or any ornate display, should be carefully avoided ; 
that music so rendered by the choir as to draw a congrega- 
tion is a serious barrier to worship, and the minister who 
calls to his aid the decorator and musician has become only 
@ pleaser of men—his place is outside of the pulpit. The 
‘* esthetic Christian was the most difficult to convert. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures. An address was delivered by the R-v. Dr. William 
Irving on the subject of foreign missions; he said 
that it was a work that was being sadly neg- 
lected tby the church, and the question of reducing the 
work abroad, for the want of funds to carry it on, would 
soon be a serious one; he thought that home missionary 
work was extended at the expense of the foreign missions ; 
he appealed to the churches for aid to carry on the work 
abroad. A paper presented by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, on 
‘The Supervision of Churches and Congregations,” received 
the heartiest approval of the members of the Synod. Ad- 
dresses were also made by the Rev. Drs. Nelson, Irving, 
Robinson, and Randall. At the session on Thursday morn- 
ing the Committee on Church Sustentation in their report 
recommended the appointment of a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, whose duty it would be to visit all the churches that 
were unable to support themselves, and devise means to im- 
prove their condition. After much discussion the whole 
matter was indefinitely postponed. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Temperance was submitted. It recommended that 
local Boards of Temperance should be established in all the 
Presbyteries, and that they should distribute temperance 
literature, and the publications of the several temperance 
societies, especially those of the National Temperance 
Society. Several members of the Syuod held that many of 
the publications of the National Temperance Society, of New 
York City, were objectionable. Dr. Howard Crosby said that 
he knew for a fact, and was abundantly prepared to prove, 
that the National Temperance Society was in the habit of 
publishing books containing deliberate and outrageous false- 
hoods, and some books were published that would be a dis- 
grace to any publication society. The section of the report 
containing the specification of publications was stricken out. 
An address on temperance work was made by the Rev. 
William Y. Browne, of Philadelphia. The evening meeting 
was devoted to addresses on the work in local churches. 
The Committee on Bills and Overtures, to whom had been 
referred the resolution presented by Dr. Hopkins, commend- 
ing the pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic Provincial 
Council, reported that, while the substance of the letter com- 
mended itself to the Synod, it was improper that the 
Synod should take notice of it or interfere with the affairs of 
other denominations. The report of the committee was sus- 
tained by alarge majority. At the evening session Dr. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn, spoke on ‘‘ The Outlying Masses, and How 
to Reach Them.” He strongly advocated auxiliary churches. 
The Presbyterian Synod closed its session Friday evening. 
One of the most important measures considered was the 
reorganization of the Synod; a resolution! was adopted 
directing the presbyteries to take action on this matter at 
their next meeting. Humilton College, although in a pros- 
perous cond ition, was repor.ed to need $500,000, and it was 
recommended that collections be made in the Presbyterian 
churches, in the interests of the college. The Board of Home 
Missionaries was instructed to‘appoint a special missionary 
for New Eoglaud church work. The next session of the Synod 
will be held in the North Church of Buffalo, New York. 


—The sixteenth annual session of the Synod of New Jer- 
sey began in the First Presbyterian Church, in Orange, Oc- 
tober 16, the Rey. Alfred Yeomans, Moderator. The annual 
sermon was preached by the Moderater from 1 Cor. i., 21: 
‘‘ For after that in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.”” The sermon was eloquent 
aud received marked attention. At the close of his sermon, 
Dr. Yeomans called the Synod to order, and after devotional 
exercises, the Rev. Dr. A. A. Buckley, of Rutherford Park, 
was chosen Moderator by acclamation. The first subject 
brought to the attention of the Synod was the report of the 
Committee on Temperance, who presented the following 
resolutions: ‘‘ That this Synod expresses its profound sense 
of the importance of this subject, and urges the ministers 
and people to more preaching and praying in promotion of 
the cause of temperance, and that then all shall work and act 
as they pray. That the Synod cordially approves and com- 
mends the work of the Assembly's committees on temper- 
ance, and that all our churches are urged to take an annual 
collection for this cause, the total thereof to be sent to the 


Presbyterial Committee.” The following amendment was 
presented, and produced a heated discussion: ‘‘ And that, 
without pledging ourselves to any political party, we declare 
ourselves in favor of the legal prohibition of the liquor 
traflic.” The amendment was carried by a vote of 178 to 
91, The Rey. T. 8. Long, of Bloomsbury, suggested that the 
Synod vote unanimously for probibition; this amendment 
was finally adopted by a vote of 174 to 87. 

—The seventeenth annual convention of the Long Island 
Baptist Association was held during the past week at the 
Central Church, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn. This 
Association is composed of tha churches of the denomination 
in Brooklyn and in Queens and Suffolk Counties. The Rev. 
George B. Forrester presided. The annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. D. C. Hughes, from the text: ‘' Can 
ye not discern the signs of the times?” The report of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society was hopeful, and they 
received the congratulations of the members of the asso- 
ciation for their labors in the missionary cause. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of 
the First Baptist Church, and by the Rev. Dr. Ker- 
foot, of the Strong Place Baptist Church, of Brooklyn 
At the semi-annual session of the Long Island Baptist 
Association, last June, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the best method of providing for the Mission 
Churches. The committee’s report was unanimous that in 
all cases where financial sid was given it should be supple- 
mented by personal visitations. It was advisable that the 
stronger churches in the city take in charge a particular Mis- 
cion, with the understanding that a certain number of influ- 
ential brethren shall visit the pastor of the Mission Church ; 
make the acquaintance of the members ; take partin the prayer 
meetings, the Sunday-schools, and the social gatherings. If 
the churches would assume a more strict personal interest 
in some of the feeble churches it would greatly stimulate and 
enlarge their influence. The motion of the Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes, to appoint five live men from the Association, who 
should take in charge the carrying out of the plan mapped 
by the Committee, was carried unanimously. Considerable 
attention was given to the Sunday-school work of the 
churches, and it was advocated that the church and the 
Sunday-school be brought into closer bond of sympathy and 
fellowship. 

~-The sixteenth annual convention of the Connecticut Bap- 
tist State Convention opened at the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The Kev. Dr. Palmer, of Stoning- 
ton, was re-elected to the Presidency, and O. C. Sargent, of 
Jewett, Secretary. The Rev. Dr. Sage, of Hartford, in 
speaking of the objects of the conference, said it was to 
conduce to the unity and usefulness of the ministers 
and prove an example to the brethren. The Rev. Dr. 
Palmer, the President, read a paper on ‘‘ The Indebtedness 
of Modern Infidelity to Christianity,” in which he closed 
by saying: ‘* We have for science vo jealousies, no upbraid- 
ings. Shall we introduce science into the church and San- 
day-echool? Every man who has the faculty to preach the 
gospel has the capacity to keep abreast of the times 
in scientific matters. We cannot afford te change our 
faith in immortality to the hypotheses of science.’’ The 
Rev. Dr. Stone, of Hartford, read a paper on ‘ The 
Ethics of Humor.”’ Dr. Scofield, of New York City, Secre- 
tary of the New York Baptist Minister’s Home, presented the 
cause of that institution. Dr. Scofield invited the pastors of 
Connecticut to unite in ita support and share in ite benefits. 
A committee was appointed to consider the proposition of 
Dr. Scofield and report; the committee yeported and re- 
commended that the Association heartily unite and co- 
operate with the Home; the report was adopted. 
The Rey. Dr. Herr, of Norwich, read @ paper on 
‘‘The Significance of the Voice and Silence of God.” 
Seven hundred and sixty-two baptisms were reported from 
the churches forming the Association. The Home Missionary 
Society has offered to aid in maintaining a missionary among 
the German residents of the State. The Convention is en- 
tirely free of debt; they are doing most excellent work 
among the French and French Canadians living in the State. 
The Woman's Missionary Association have worked nobly 
during the past year. The reports from all the committees 
are very encouraging. 

—At a meeting of the New York Baptist ministers last 
week, the Rev. H. H. Barnes, Secretary of the Baptist City 
Missions, spoke of the necessity of establishing separate 
missions for each of the different nationalities in the city. 
The work auong the Germans and Bohemians was very im- 
portant, and to be successfully done those who worked among 
them must have a knowledge of their language. No positive 
action was taken. 

—Tue general council of the Lutheran Church opened in 
Saint Peter's Church, Forty-sixth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday, the Rev. Mr. Spaeth, of the Philadelphia 
Synod, president. The first day’s session was devoted to 
religious exercises, and arrangements regarding the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. The 
second day was oceupied with the discussion of Luther’s 
ninety-five theses. The evening session on Friday was de- 
voted to foreign missionary reports. This council represents 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand communicants. The 
council is composed of representatives of five nations: Eng- 
lish, German, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. A delegate 
spoke in whichever language he preferred; when a motion 
was put in the English,;the secretary, after reading it, handed 
it to the German secretiry, who then read it in the German. 
There are seventy clerical and seventy lay delegates, and they 
come from the United States, Canada, and British America. 
The principal topic at the afternoon discussion on Friday, 
was occasioned by the report of the committee to prepare a 
book of hymns und services for infant-schools. ‘The plans 
presented by the committee were sent to the Church Book 
Committee for revision. The report from the Home Mission- 
ary Committee was favorable. 


—The Classis of New York, of the Reformed Dutch 


Church, have agreed to ask all ministers to preach upon the 
life and work of Martin Luther on Sunday, November 11. 
It was requested that members of the Classis should refrain 
from masonic orders; that the reading of Sunday newe- 
papers should be discountenanced. A plea was made for 
the support of disabled ministers and their families, also one 
that young men should be encouraged to enter the ministry. 
It was voted to request the General Synod to hand at once to 
the Classis the resolution touching upon the foria of baptism 
to use in the Reformed Church. 

—The project of consolidating the Northern and Southern 
provinces of the Moravian churches of America has failed. 
This consoiidation has been agitated for some years, and at 
the last association of the Northern provinces he!d in B-thle- 
hem, Pa., the matter was referred to a commission to whom 
was delegated the power to perfect the union of the two 
provinces. When the contract was ready for signing dif- 
ferences arose which have put an end to the scheme, at least 
for the present. 

—Mr. Beecher has returned from his twenty-thousand-mile 
trip through the South and West, and last Sunday entered 
upon the thirty-seventh year of his pastorate at Piymouth 
Church, and the forty-seventh year of his ministry, with 
unabated vigor and power. He was welcomed by a delega- 
tion of Plymouth people at the railroad depot and a great 
audience at the church. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—George E. Martin has been installed pastor of the churcb at 
Brocton, Mase. 

—Archibaid A. Love, pastor of the church at Southboro, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Tbomas Doaglaa, pastor of the church at Harwinton, Conn., has 
sailed with his family for Europe. 

—Henry C. Hovey, pastor of the Second Church, at New Haven, 
Conn., has accepted the call to the Second Caurch, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

— William D. Hyde has been installed pastor of the Auburn Street 
Church, at Patterson, N. J. 

—Samuel J. Spalding, pastor of the Whitefield Church, at New- 
buryport, Mase., has resigned. 

—Alexander R. Merriam, pastor of the church at Easthampton, 
Mass., was dismissed by council last week. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—H, Greenfield Schorr, minister of Epiphany Chapel, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has accepted a call to the rectorship of Grace Church 
at Wilmington, Del. 

—Wiiliam Shelton, who for over forty years was rector of St. 
Paul’s Caourch, at Buffalo, N. Y., died at Bridgeport, Conn., last 
week, aged eighty-five years. 

—Augustus Short, Bishop of Australia, died last week, aged 
eighty years. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Leander T. Chamberlain was installed pastor of the Classon 
Avenue Church, at Brooklyn, N. Y , October 11, 

—James McLeod, pastor of the Centrai Caurch, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
it is rumored, bas resigned. 

— William M. Ledwith has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
South Church at Philadelphia. 

—Alexander W. Sproal), pastor of the church at Sag Harbor, N.Y., 
has accepted a call to Florida. 

—J. H. Mason Knox, pastor of the church at Bristol, Pa , bas been 
elected President of Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa. 

—H. 8. Beavis, pastor of the charch at El Paso, Ill., has accepted 
a cali to the church at Macomb, III, 

—A. Shiland, pastor of the church at Southampvuon, L. L., has re- 
signed ; the resignation will take effect November 1. 

—E. P. Gardner has been installed pastor of the church at Medina, 
N. Y¥. 

—Matthew Newkirk, pastor of the Bethlehem Church, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., bas resigned, and wil! probably retire from the ministry. 

—F. F. Orr, of Philadelphia, was installed pastor of the Second 
Charch, at Peoria, Ill, last week. 

—Gaylord L. More, pastor of the charch at Green Hill, Del., has 
resigned. 

—J. L. Lancaster, who has been supplying the p»ipit of the 
church at Petersburgh Va., has accepted a call to the church at 
Hoily Springs, Miss. 

—Robert B. Clark, of State Centre, Iowa, has accepted the call! to 
the Forty firat Street Church, at Chicago, Ill. 

—Nicholas Bjerring’s address is 344 West Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York. 

BAPTIST. 

—J. C. Grimmell! has resigned the pastorate of the First German 
Church, at Brooklyn, Eastern District, N. Y. 

—John Love, Jr., pastor of the church at Chelsea, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the Second Church, at Germantown, Pa, 
one of the most attractive and desirable fields in the city of Phila- 
delphia, During his pastorate in Chelsea, of about eight years, 
three hundred and twenty persons have been received into member- 
ship, and, largely through bis instrumentality, a debt of $40,000 has 
been provided for. 

—J.R. Conklin, pastor of the church at Shushan, L. I., has re- 
ceived a call to Babylon, L. I. 

—Henry Tratt has been installed pastor of Bethany Church, at 
Wilmington, Del. 

—J P, Kellogg, pastor of the church at Weston, Vt., has re- 
signed, 

—G. R. Pierce has resigned the pastorate of the church at Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

—Myron W. Haines, pastor of the church at Marblehead, Mass;., 
has resigned, the resignation to take effect in April. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—George H. Young (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Woburn, 
Masz., has received a call tothe New South Free Caurch at Boston, 
Mass. 

—J. D. Van Fleet (Reformed), of Newark, N. J., has accepted a 
call to the church at Montville, N. J.; he was instalied October 24. 

—George W. Sederquest has accepted the call to the Second 
Advent Church, at Salem, Mase. 

—John N. Janeen (Reformed), pastor of the church at Pompton, 
N. J., has removed to Hackensack, N. J. 

—C. E. St. John (Unitarian) has received a call to the church at 
North Hampton, Mass. 

—Theodore C. Williams (Unitarian) was installed pastor of All 
Souls’ Church, at New York, October 1T. 

—F.S. Adams (Methodist), pastor of the church at Alliston, Mase., 


has resigned, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


MR. WHISTLER’S SYMPHONY IN YELLOW AND 
WHITE. 


We gave in these columns, sometime in the Spring 
of this year, an account of the eccentric exhibition ar- 
ranged by J. McNeil Whistler, in London, where the 
whole social and artistic world were agitated over the 
curious and grotesque setting which the artist had 
given to his pictures. The same collection has been 
brought to New York, and, with the same surroundings, 
is now ou exhibition at ITerman Wuaoderlich’s rooms, 
at 868 Broadway. It would be interesting to take 
with one into the room a person who had never heard 
of Whistler, and knew nothing of his idiosyncrasies, 
and ebserve the impression made upon his untutored 
mind. We fancy that the impr.stion would not be 
one of absurdity wholly, but that there would be a fair 
appreciation of the glowing go'den tone which is pto- 
duced by the furnishing of the room. A simple India 
matting on the floor; the wainsco‘ed dado and wood- 
work of the furniture painted a delicate gray tone, 
just short of white; the picture-screen covered with 
white felt; the frieze, a combination of white felt and 
yellow velvet ; the larger pieces of furniture, the mantel 
valance, the portsére, all of yellow velvet in the prevail- 
ing delicate tone; and, to cap the climax, a youth, 
clad in white and yellow livery, who acts as dispen- 
gator of the catalogues. To say truth, if there was 
any absurd feature in the show, it was that youth, 
whose gorgeous array ill-filted him, and who had a 
general air of being ill at ease in such ultra-artistic 
atmosphere. As to the catalogues, all the art world 
knows of them by this time. Under the name 
of each picture Mr. Whistler has added one or more 
savage comments of his previous works from the pens 
of the chief English critics, which, in some instances, 
he causes to rebound with telling effect. It is a sort 
of literary and artistic boomerang, which affords in- 
finite disgust to the critics concerned, compels consid- 
erable admiration for the artist’s work, which is not 
less genuine because one feels that it has been calcu- 
lated, and furnishes no end of amusement to an im- 
passive public. There are fifty-one numbers in the 
catalogue, all of them etchings, with one exception ; 
viz , a painting, which tops the mantel and affords the 
only pronounced spot of color, apart from the prevail- 
ing yellow in the room. The etchings desl entirely 
with Venetian subjects, and, despite the critics who 
inveigh against them for their utter disregard of all 
artistic canons and conventionalities, are, in many 
instances, very interesting and beautiful ; while there is 
scarcely one in which the eye of the student will not 
find some good suggestions, whatever may be the im- 
pression of slovenliness and worthlessness made upoa 
the eye of the general public. The phases of Venetian 
life and architecture which Mr. Whistler bas chosen to 
represent are decidedly out of the ordinary pictorial 
routine which most artists follow in ‘‘ doing” Venice ; 
and in the varied scenes of low life among the peo- 
ple and the working classes the artist refutes the state- 
ment made by one critic, that ‘‘in the character of 
humanity he has not time to be interested.” Altogether, 
it is worth one’s while to visit this strange and yet in- 
teresting collection of works, which, in the manner of 
presentation, have widely advertised the artist and the 
enterprising establishment where he has set them up 
in this city. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


It would seem, in this age of general enlightment, that 
there could be hardlyea spot on this earth into which, 
at one time or another, the light of discovery had not 
penetrated, and enabled some historian to leave a 
record of the newly opened fields. ‘‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun” would seem never so true an 
axiom as at present; but here, on ourown continent, in 
lands in the possession of our own government, has 
been made recently the discovery of a great river. The 
first news of it came early in this present month; and 
from the New York ‘‘ Tiibune”’ we quote the following 
later and more explicit account of the discovery, 
which will be of undoubted interest to most of our 
readers : 


‘*In his official report of Ensign Stoney’s discovery of a 
large river in Alaska, Captain Healey, of the revenue cutter 
** Corwin,” says that the stream is fully three-quarters of a 
mile in width, having no less than twe and one-half fathems 
of water, deepening at times to seven fathoms. He 
ascended the river a distance of fifty miles from its mouth. 
The banks, generally steep, are thickly cevered with birch, 
alder, and spruce trees, some forty feet high, and measuring 
twelve inches in diameter at the base. Back from the barks 
the undergrowth forms an impenetrable jungle. The cur- 
rent of the river is strong, reaching two Knots an hour at the 
bends. The natives reported that the river has a depth of 
not less than two fathoms, and a width of one-half mile for 
not less than three hundred miles beyond where Mr. Stoney 
turned bach They also said that by making a small portage 

ear the head of the river they could reach another stream 


flowing northward into the Polar Sea. During his journey, 
Mr. Stoney found the natives kind and hospitable. The heat 
was intense, the vegetation was rank, and the natives were 
scantily clad. 

‘* Captain Healy also reports that the large lagoon back 
from the beach south of Cape Seppings has been explored by 
Lieutenant W. E. Reynolds. It has an average width of 
about two miles, though the flats on the eastern side are ex- 
posed in many places at low tide. Across from the month of 
the lagoon there is asmall river. Five miles up the river the 
explorers found the current so strong that they could not 
stem it without using the oars. Owing to their limited time 
they were unable to follow the stream much further. Tracks 
of foxes and deer were found to be numerous. Were it not 
for the shoal water at the entrance, the lagoon would furnish 
an excellent harbor for such ships as visit the Arctic. Mr. 
Reynolds recommends that the lagoon be named after the 
steamer ‘ Corwin.’” 


aud Authors. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURKS.! 

In this beautifully printed volume we have the 
Croali Lectures for 1882, by a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, ove of Her Majesty’s chaplains. 
The Edinburgh printers have here exercised their art 
on matter worthy of their skill. The book stands 
among the best as a guide to those who Jack the abil- 
ity or the time to study the copious literature of the 
New Testament canon and authority. Avoiding tech- 
nicality and elaborate discussion, it presents the most 
important historical statements, the leading principles, 
and the general results—answering with succinctness, 
and in felicitous phrase, the common questions as to 
the claims of the Christian Scriptures. The first two 
lectures interrogate the writings themselves, and 
find them distinctly claiming truth, unity, author- 
ity; but containing no explanation of the nature 
or extent of their own inspiration; and authoriz- 
ing their readers to refuse any classification of inspi- 
ration in different grades, and to deny the necessity of 
any theory of inspiration ; yet compelling the recogni- 
tion in these writings of something higher than ordinary 
accuracy or honesty, and forbidding the assertion that 
the Scriptures are in any part only divine or only 
human. Passing to consider revelation, it is shown 
that we find no promise of a miraculous preservation 
of all the words of Jesus or his apostles, while the 
whole nature and movement of the writings clearly 
give us to expect substantial accuracy of record, and a 
progressive and sufficient divine revelation. 

The line of the second lecture is exceedingly well 
chosen, with masterly selection and equally masterly 
refusal of points and principles—always aiming at 
strictly practical and vital results. It is refreshing to 
read an author on this theme who holds his theory in- 
stead of being held by it; who boldly asserts that in 
dealing with the living word ‘‘life is higher than logic,” 
and that ‘it well beseems us to admit the possibility 
of a truth of intuition which does not come as the last 
step in asyllogism” (p. 45). The next three lectures 
treat of the formation of the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, with the rise of the Apocrypha; 
followed by the evidence on the New Testament canon 
from the early church, and the evidence of apologists, 
versions, and writers, down to the time of Eusebius. 
The evidence from this wide and difficult field is gath- 
ered with sufficient fullness to show the principles of 
the criticism and the leading historical points. The 
Gnostic writers are used with skill and to advantage. 
The final lecture shows why Christendom has ascribed 
authority to the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. This takes its place with the second lecture as 
of high value. The principle is that the church is es- 
tablished of UChiist on the testimony and teaching of 
the apostles; and that the church holds these books 
as canonical, thence divinely authoritative, because 
they can be traced to apostles, or apostolic men acting 
as their reporters. We call attention to this principle 


for its breadth, inclusive of all signals of canonicity 


that are of value, from both the objective and the sub- 
jective sides; and for its emphasis on those facts that 
give any canon its importance. Luther’s view of the 
canonical standard, and the general view of the Re- 
formers, is keenly criticised while apologized for—its 
weakness being not that it asserts an infallible book 
instead of an infallible church, but that it isolates the 
individual Ubristian. The Roman view and the Greek 
are well discriminated; the confused view of the 
Anglican articles is dismissed as self-destructive ; 
Calvin’s view is honored as opening the door for his- 
torical testimony ; the view of the Westminster divines 
is commended as scientifically summarizing every 
branch of the wide argument—science, history, inner 
light, Christian consciousness. 

The author sets fo.th his reasons for accepting the 


1The New Testament Scriptures: Their Claims, History, and 
Authority. By A. H, Charteris, D.D, (New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers.) 


Bible as the word of Goi: 1. Not merely objective, with 
the Latin church—periling all upon the voice of the 
caurch; nor with the Greek church, resting on tradi- 
tion merely; nor with the Church of Eogland, whose 
objective reasons militate with each other. 2. Not 
wholly suljective, with the first Reformers, who took no 
accvunt of the general voice of the church, and mag- 
nified the solitary Christian; nor with Coleridge, who 
seems to think that a man’s dullness of feeling may 
prove the lack of God’s authority; nor with Dean 
Milman, that men’s cravings decide God’s truth; nor 
with Professor Beck (the eminent evangelical teacher 
of Tiibingen), that canonicity is decided neither by 
historical testimonies, nor by inner witaess of personal 
feelings and concep'ions, but by a ‘‘spiritual criti- 
cism,” wherein by faith through God’s spirit there is 
recognition of God’s truth. 3. But, partly objective, 
partly subjective ; partly present, partiy historical ; the 
grand center of the proof being the person and life of 
Christ Jesus, authenticsting itself and the book that 
records it, to historical witnesses and to living believers, 
to the individual heart and to the spiritual church. 
We wish that this affirmative position had been more 
fully developed by popular appreciation. 

This author has art of both thought and phrase. He 
alludes to Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ many beautifully verbose 
books ”—a phrase which many helpless and admiring 
readers have been. waiting for. He points out the good 
fortune of the Apostle Paul in having Mr. Arnold to 
tell him exactly what he means in his epistles. But 
we are surprised to find our author speaking of the 
‘*Romish” (for Roman) Church; and we are re- 
minded of the ‘Second Isaiah” of recent criticism, 
when, by an evident slip, he refers to one of the New 
Testament writers as Second Peter. But the work, as 
a whole, and in details, for its special purpose is noble 
and admirable. Wecommend it earnestly. It is emi- 
nent in what, alas! some books on the Bible lack—the 
Christian spirit. Through its well-ordered argument 
the life of the Son of God flows as a ceaseless un- 
dertone—a resistless proof of the Word written from 
the Word made flesh. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM.! 


The writer begins by stating the effects of the ideas 
of the French Revolution upon the laboring classes, and 


then devotes a chapter each to Baboeuf, Cabet, © 


Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, and contem- 
porary socialists in France; Rodbertus, Karl Marc, 
the International, Lsalle, social democracy, and 
professorial and Chri,tian socia'ism in Germany. In 
a work so brief, of course, only abstracts could be 
givev, and there are many points which every reader 
will wish had been more fully presented. The book is 
entirely unique in English, and presents standpoints 
very little known or appreciated, with few exceptions, 
even by our professed economists, and corrects not a 
few widely current misapprehensions concerning names 
familiar to all. The writer is in manifest sympethy 
with moderate socialism, which is deeply bound up in 
his mind, as it is with not 3 few writers whom he 
quotes, with moral, philanthropic, religious, and even 
technically Christian ideals and aspirations ; and which 
is as far removed from the vulgar form of social 
democracy asthat is fromthe Nihilism with which not 
only the German Government organs, but many of our 
trained economists, who should know better, have 
identified it. Too many of the latter have been con- 


tent to study and teach taxation, value, free trade, etc., 


not only in a superficial way, but to depend upon 
current political and social interests, so few and 
sO narrow in any One time or place—and in this coun- 
try so often warped into artificial shapes and issues by 
our selfish pulitics—to give and sustain zest in class- 
room work. Nt only these, but the smaller, younger 
school of politico-social metaphysicians should see 
the necessity of taking a far firmer and deeper grip of 
these questions, upon which our national well-being 
depends. The best of the writers whom Dr. Ely ré- 
sumé3 or names, most of whom are unknown save in 
name in most college class-rooms, are profoundly 
learned and thoughtful men, who have studied the 
problems of which they treat in every light which bhis- 
tory, personal experience in administrative ways, 
philosophy and systematic intercourse with different 
social and industrial classes, could suggest to fertile 
minds. Their views partly reflect, and still more have 
created, standpoints and opinions which in many ways 
are permeating and affiliating the classes of laboring 
men and employees generally in this country and 
Europe ; and which will, no doubt, somehow eventually 
restrain the wealthiest class from extreme and unscrupu- 
lous selfishness in the acquisition and use of their accu- 
mulations. Crass_self-iuterest is not a safe guide in 
economic matters ; and whether we can yet say, with 


1 Freneh and German Sccialiem in Modern Times. By Richard 
T. Ely, Ph.D., Asexciate Professor of Political Economy in tfe 
Johns Hopkin’s University, Baltimore, and Lecturer on Politica] 


Ecopomy im Cornell University. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
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our author and the school of economists who now! 
dictate the policy of the German government, that ‘‘ all 
hope of resolving the several questions without a 
moial and intellectual elevation of mankind is abau- 
doned” or not, our distrust of its laissez-faire Man- 
chester schco] is seriously deepened. 

The author is, in a good sense, an enthusias? in his 
department. He has read widely, is judicious in 
quotations, and utterly unreserved in hisopinions. He 
has had the good fortune and method to attend socialist 
gatherings in this country and abroad, and to converse 
with not only its representativee, but with common 
laborers, upon their hopes and convictions. He has 
been able in this way to write a book of great value 
and significance, despite its tiuy form, and which will 
not only be an indispensable guide-to )k to students of 
political economy in its widest sense, but should be 
read by every one seriously interested in historical, 
social, or industrial questions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The publications of the past week include a very at- 
tractive bundle from Roberts Brothers (Boston), whose 
books sre always interesting and always attractively 
published; Edward Everett Hale, who is deservedly one 
of the most popular, as well as one of the most pro- 
lific writers in*thefcountry, describes a recent visit to Spain, 
under the title of Seven Spanish Cities, and the Way 
to Them; to the Clussic Series are add2d Miss Edgs- 
wortb’s Classic Tales, and Southey’s Life of Nelson; Anti- 
Tobacco is the title of a volume the contents of which are 
sufficiently expressed by the title. ——Elibu Johnson (Bos- 
ton) writes and publishes a hook on New Testament Theology, 
Independent and Unfettered by the Traditions of Men, an 
addition to the purely individual corceptions of Christianity 
which are just now so numerous.——Moses King (Cam- 
bridge) has gotten out the fifch edition of nis Hand Book to 
Boston, enlarged and more profusely illustrated than its pre- 
decessors.——A. C. Armstrong & Sons (New York) make 
two handsome volumes of Alice Cary's Clover Nook Children 
and Snow Berries, books which were first issued almost 
thirty years ago, and are characterized by those qualities 
of style which gave Miss Cary such a large constituency 
of readers; the two volumes are bound in blue, neatly 
stamped, and issued in a box.——S. C. Casino & Co., (Bos- 
ton) have added avother to the numerous works on Sea-Sick- 
ness, the present ¢ffurt claiming to be a ‘‘ aecientific and prac 
tical solution of the problem, by William H. Hudson.”” The 
malady is treated as having its origin in nervous disorder, 
ard the remedy suggested is partly mental and partly intell:- 
gent direction of the muscles.——R. Worthington (New 
York) foreetalls the regular holiday books by Worthington’s 
Annual, which contains, this year, in addition to the usual 
profusion of wocd-cuts, a number of full-page colored pici- 
ures. A good deal of the work of illustration is exceedingly 
well done, and the volume is so attractive in its appearance 
and material that it will give delight to young readers.—— 
Harper Brothers add totheir Franklin Square Library the 
Autobiography of Anthony Trollope, which English critics 
have found extremely interesting.——The magazines of the 
week include the Century, the Allantic, Lippincott's, 
the Manhattan, the North American Review, and Macmillan’s. 
The Nineteenth Century and the Coniemporary (luternational 
News Company) are full of good matter The Presbyterian 
Review (A. D. F. Rancolph & Co., New York) is as solid ss 
usual, but varies its contents by the introduction of a lit- 
erary article, by the Rev. Henry J. Vandyke, Jr., on ‘* Milton 
and Tennyson.” 


The Allernative: A Study in Psychology. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) The style of this book—except in the 
portions given to definitions—is an example of terseness, 
compressed force, precise fitting of the word to the thonght, 
and coneequent euggestiveness. It is so compressed in its 
pbrasing as to both hold and task the attention. This agree- 
able task takes formidable dimensions as the subtle and sig- 
nificant sentences lead on to a reconstruction of the whole 
body of the terminology pertaining to mental science, and 
much of that pertaining to ethics. The reconstruction is 
sought chiefly through redefinition, but is not limited to 
terminology. The author claims to set forth discriminations 
iu mental laws, operations of human faculties, functions of 
the mind which either have lurked unknown, or have not 
been strongly grasped by any systemizing hand. This 
claim, naturally offensive, is almost redeemed to dignity by 
the steadiness of his step in the ancient labyrinth, the keen- 
ness of his blade, and his mien of moral directness. He 
has a very impressive belief in himself. Whether he will 
ever be forgiven by the mental philosophers for taking such 
liberties with terms as we find in the first half of his book 
is doubtful. Who is able to deny a statement like this: 
‘* The life, weight, and memory of a man constitute a sum 
of inabditive self-sufficients, that is not a complement, and is 
not concrete ; the sum of the inabditiveself-insufficients which 
comprise the man is a com; lement of self-insufficients and a 
concrete’? It is not wonderful that this has never before been 
known. It is only fair to say that a large part of the book is 
free from this style of definition that does not define; also, that 
the author assigns in advance his meanings for his terms ; 
still we see reason for Professor Henry Sedgwick’s ** wish” 
in his appreciative though guarded “ opinion” of the work 
before its publication—‘' that the author had somewhat re- 
strained his impulse to innovate in technical terminology.” 
The three great divisions of the work seem to us not vitally 
helpful to one another; at least the firet of the three would 


bear large reduction. The range of the subjects presented 


illustrates the breadth covered by the recent discussions in 
psychology ; no limit seems now to be known. Many topics 
are treated by this author with vigorous and independent, 


almost audacious, thought; if he writes many books (we 
judge him to be a young suthor) he will yet reconstruct all 
science, and give us anew universe. He denies positiviem, 
scouts materialism, has no respect for utilitarianism, stands 
up for the moral imperative, claims full freedom for man’s 
will; yet his system is largely a Christianized ‘' philosophy 
of the unconscious,” and even more largely a philosophy of 


‘the involuntary. He asserts that though man has the faculty 


of free-will, he does not characteristically use it, but acts in 
nearly the whole of his practical life without volition or 
moral choice, urder the pressure of instincts or propensities. 
‘*Self-denying conduct according to wiedom”’ alone makes 
& man truly a free agent, with a personal life; the implica- 
tion being that not before that point of experience is the be- 
ginning of moral responsibility. This concedes all! that is of 
practical ethical moment to the very materialism which this 
author spurns. He should read Pascal’s fourth of the Pro- 
vincial Letters. The great lack of the system is that the 
Living Father is omitted—not denied cr discredited, but left 
out as not essential to the psychology. The God which is 
involved in the system is man, the idesl humanity, deified 
under the name of Christ. Yet Christ referred himself al- 
ways to the Father. We have had theiem with careful 
avoidance of Christ; it was time that this author or some 
other keen Athenian should give us a system involving 
Christism with no necessary relation to the Living God. The 
book is not shallow but curiously narrow; its acutecess 
gives it brilliancy ; on many points it makes original and 
valuable suggestions; it comes within hail of many great 
truths: but its aystem of psychology is inconsisteat. 
Versicles' By Isaac Fiacg. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co.) Sibyl. By George E. Calvert. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.) The 4neid. By E. Richardson. (Woonsocket, 
R. I.: Patriot Printing House.) It is a debatable question 
whether itis better to know the worst of a man at first, and 
be agreeably disappointed by ultimate virtues. or to meet the 
best side first and later on discover the faults. The latter is the 
general rule among men ; but in this little book of pedantic 


‘‘versicles”’ the author takes a courageous stand, and die-. 


heartens the timid reader by showing absolutely the worst of 
his work on the earliest pages, gradually shading cff toward 
the close, if the reader has ‘‘ perdured,”’ inte some very 
dainty and graceful songs. There is a suspicious fondness 
for vinous imagery asd a Bacchanalian wildness of 
fancy which really accrue to the author’s advantage in cer- 
tain passages, by making us believe they sprang from a be- 
fuddled, and, therefore, irresponsible mind. ‘‘Sibyl” adds 
another name to the long list of Mr. Calvert's books, and 
bears, in common with his other poems, a certain crudenesg 
and infelicity of expression, which, although wearisome at 
times, does not wholly conceal an occasional poetic thought 
and its artistic setting. Sibyl, whose story is told in fifty- 
four pages, incased in eovers of white and gold, is a child of 
rare beauty and spirituality, who was stolen from her 
mother, in revenge for unrequited love, by the gloomy, cyn- 
ical man who acts as her guardian. Her loveliness gradually 
softens the man’s hard heart, and on his deathbed he sends 
for her mother, who is contemplating the Raphael Madonna 
in the Dresden Gallery; and there are tears, reconciliation, 
restoration, and death, in two stanzas and a finis. ‘' The 
‘Foeid,” as tranelated by Mr. Richardson, we confess, does 
not avail to stimulate our mind beyond a point of retrospec- 
tion, where we step and recall the school-days when we read 
the original in Latin. The garbled version of those days, 
transfigured by the light of memory, seems to us almost as 
poetical as these smoothly flowing lines, which, while they 
impress one as @ sincere labor of love, du not appear to have 
repaid the labor with living and lasting results. 

Samuel Sharpe, Eqyptologist and Translator of the Bible. 
By P. W. Clayden. (London: Kegan Paul, French & Co ) 
Samuel Sharpe was a banker, first of all, and for the most of 
his life, but by diligence and painstaking research, being of 
a scholarly turn of mind, made himese!f famed as an Egyptol- 
ogist and translator of the Bible. He went into each with 
about equal zest. The latter more especially occupied his 
later years. Both studies came to be pursued, especially the 
former, as he said, with ‘‘ the direct aim of underminiag 
orthodoxy.” He was an intense Unitarian. He tells how 
he became such: ‘‘It was upon consideration of the odium 
and legal disabilities that yet remained attached to a denial 
of the Trinity that I made up my mind that it was a duty to 
bear my share of the burden.’’ This was the decisive moment, 
though he says his opinions were gradually formed by the 
critical study of Griesbach’s text of the New Testament He 
was a man of simple habits, always living quite within his 
income, publishing much, and in the latter part of his long 
life writing and giving away much, in advance of Unitarian 
sentiments. Samuel Sharpeis one of the beat illustrations of 
as a business man of scholarly taste, so using his spare hours 
to become an authority in a special branch of investigation. 
As illustrative of his habits as a young man, it is said thata 
story lingered in Stoke Newington, where he then lived, that 
the keeper of the turnpike gate at the end of Paradise Row 
eet his clock for many years by the young clerk as he passed 
through the gate on his way to the city. It is said that he 
never left home a minute toe late ortoo soon. The volume is 
well written, well printed, and very instructive. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography. By Edward 
A. Thomas. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates ) The aim of 
this book, according to the preface, is to furnisb, in a com- 
paratively brief compass, and at a moderate price, a book 
of biographical references, sufficiently full for all ordinary 
occasions. Particular attention is given to those persons 
who have recently become distinguished, the purpose being 
to make the book complete to date. The volume is con- 
venient in form, clearly printed, and is illustrated with por- 
traits of se :me notable generals and statesmen. 

xX. Y. Z. By the author of ‘‘The Leavenworth Case.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is not, as one 
might judge from its algebraic title, a cheap pamphlet edition 
of Davies’s ‘‘ Legendre,” but is a short detective story by the 


author of the celebrated ‘‘ Leavenworth Case,” and is handled 
with all the cleverness and skill of that remarkable story. It 
cannot be said with truth that the plot or materials are at all 
new. In fact, they are decidedly old; but there is mach mye- 
tification, a maeked ball and a murder, with which the most 
ravenous appetite for melodrama ehould be satisfied. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs Stows is writing a new novel, which is to bear the 
attractive title of ‘‘ O;ange B’ossoms.” 

—THE PUTNAMS have done a very sensible thing in select- 
ing so charming & classic as the ‘‘ Eseays of Elia’’ for the 
illustrations and adornments of a holiday book. 

—Mr. James M'INTOSH, whose death recentiy took place in 
Edinburgh, was eighty-four years of age, and was the oldest 
member of the publishing business in the Scotch capital. 

—Tnue Critic” quotes Mr. Brett, of Macmillan & Co, as 
authority for the statement that fifty thousand copies of 
‘*Mr Isaacs” and *‘ Dr. Claudius” have already been sold. 

—CuHIcaGo is to have a weekly literary journal, to be called 
the ‘* Curreat,” and to be edited by Mr. E. L. Wakeman, 
who is now connected with the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Jour- 
nal.” 


—IT IS NOT OFTEN that an American book about England 


gets such hearty commendation and appreciation from Eng- 
lish critics as Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ American Four-jn-Hand In 
Britain” has received. 

—THeE Rav. Dra. Deems fills two pages in the Critic of 
October 20 with a defense of the church against the charge 
of having persecuted Galileo for his scientific opinions. He 
calls his defense *‘ The True Story of Galileo.” 

—HovuGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co. announce a new edition of 
Cooper's ‘‘ Leather Stocking Tales;” they will alse publish 
the etchings made for the edilion de luxe of Hawthorne's 
works, with a fine portrait, under the title of ‘‘ Hawthorne's 
Portfolio.” 

—ONB OF THB most interesting literary articles of the sea- 
son will be Mrs. Ritchie's article on Tennyson, which will 
appear in the December number of ‘ Harper's Magazine.” 
Mr. Tennyson has violated his life-long rule, and told many 
interesting things about himself in this article. 

—TuHe DECORATOR AND FURNISHER”™’ for October sus- 
tains its usual bigh standard of excellence in all depart- 
ments. The colored plates, illustrative of various orders of 
decoration, are discontinued, bat their absence is barely 
noticed, there is so much else of value and interest. 

—THB TOBACCO QUESTION gets vigorous treatment in a 
little manual jast published by Roberts Brothers (Boston), 
eutitled ‘* Anti-Tobacco,” and containing three papers, by A. 
A. Livermore, the Rev. R F. Carpenter, and G. F. Witter, 
M D. The book isa very ¢ffective arraignment of the tobacco 
habit. 

—RoOBERTS BROTHERS have published in the Classic Series 
Miss Edgeworth's *‘ Classic Tales,” with a sketch of her life, 
by Grace A. Oliver; and Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson.” The 
latter is one of the best English biographies, and is regarded 
by many as the beat piece of literary work which Southey 
gave the world. 

—OUR NEIGHBOR and contemporary, the “Churchman,” 
which has already absorbed eeveral church journals, has now 
bought out the -‘Guardian.” The ‘‘ Churchman” is man- 
aged with admirable ability, in form and typography is one 
of the most attractive newspapers of the day, and in the 
matter of Enisco;al news is, of course, unrivaled. 

—Moses KinG, the Cambridge publisher, has issued a fifth 
edition of his ** Hand-Book of Boston.” The revision and 
expansion of the original work have been so great that the 
new edition is practically a new book under the old title; 
better paper, better printing, and better cuts giving the 
‘* Hand-Book”’ new value. Boston certainly has no reason 
to complain of any lack of helps to the visiter; she is better 
supplied than any other city in the country. 


—Mussrs. CHARLES SCRIBNSR 8 Sons have in press alittle 


volume entitled '‘ Golden Tooughts from the Spiritual Guide 
of Miquel Molinos, The Quietist.”.. The revived interest in the 
sect of the Quietists is doubtless due to Mrs. Jahn Bigelow’s 
monograph on ‘'Molinos, the Qaietist,” published a year or £0 
ago. The ‘Spiritual Guide” was translated and published 
in England in 1699, and since that time, it is believed, no re- 
issue in English has been published. For the present book 
Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse has written a preface, and a life of 
Molinos, by Professor Lindsay, of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, is appended. 
—SwisTon's ‘‘ STORY-TELLER” has made its appearance, 
and if the first number fairly illustrates the purpose of the 
publishers it will fulfill the promise of its prospectus. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Harriett Prescott Spcfford furnish 
the two original novelettes; the other contributions are 
selections from the best short stories. There is no reason 
Way euch selections should not be republished ; they possess, 
for most readers, the charm of novelty, and they represent a 


far higher literary skill than most current fiction. One — 


feature of the ‘* Story-Teller” will be the attempt to present, 
in each issue, stories of a dfferent character—roman- 
tic. dramatic, pathetic, and humorous. The design on the 
cover is suggestive of the entertainment which this new 
enterprise will afford its readers. | 

—FEw PE: PLB outside of the publishing business are aware 
of the extent and value of the work dene by Mr. F. Leypoldt, 
whose various publications issued from 31 Park Row, New 
York, record the appearance of all new publications, and serve 
as @ means of communication between the publishing trade and 
its patrons. Mr. Leypoldt has really given a great business 
a thorough organization in the matter of gathering and im- 
parting information. Nothing escapes him in the publishing 
world; he is a man of li‘erary training and tireless energy, 
apd brings to his work an ambition which is never satisfied 
with mere financial results, but which aims at ideal com- 
pleteness. His services net only to publishers, but to readers 
and to literature in general, ought to receive a generous 


recognition. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WRrTINGS OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
THE PROSE WORKS 


OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


Inseven volumes. Price $1 50 each (aniform with the 
Eversiey edition of Charies Kingsley'’s Novels.) 


NOW READY: 

Vol. 1. Essays on Criticism. 

Vol. 2. Study of Celtic Literature—On 
Translating Homer. 

Vol. 3. Culture and Avarchy—Friend- 
ship’s Garland. 

Vol. 4. Mixed Essays—lIrish Essays. 

Vol. 5. Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6. God and the Bible. 

Vol. 7. St. Paul and Protestantism—Last 
Essays. 

Poems. By Matthew Arnold. English 
edition, in two volumes, 12mo. $65, 

Vol. 1. Early Poems, Narrative Poems, 
and Sonnets. 

Vol. 2 Lyric, Dramatic, and Elegiac 
Poems. 


Collected American Edition. 
plete in one volume, 12mo. $2. 


Com- 


Selected Poems. Golden Treasury Se- 
rics. 18mo0. $1 25. 


Passages from the Prose Writings. 
$1.50. 

Literature and Dogma. An Essay 
Towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible. Popular edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 


Isaiah, XL-LXVI. With the Shorter 

rophecies allied to it. Arranged and 
edited with Notes. 12mo. $1 50. 
Isaiah of Jerusalem, Immediately. 


A Bible-Reading for Schools, The 
great Prophecy of Israel’s Restora- 


tion. (Isaiah, Chap. 40-66) Arranged 
and edited for young learners. 18mo, 
80 cents. 


Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany. 12mo, $2. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and 
edited by Matthew Arnold. Golden 
Treasury Serics. 18mo, $1.25. 


Poetry of Byron, Chosen and arranged 
by Matthew Arnold. (olden Treasury 


Series. 18mo, $1.25 


The Six Chief Lives from Johnson's 
‘ Lives of the Poets,” with Macaulay’s 
‘Life of Johnson.” Edited with a 
preface by Matthew Arnold. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Letters, Speeches, and Tracts on Irish 
Affairs. By Edward Burke. Col- 
lected and arranged by Matthew 
Arnold. With a preface. 12mo0. $2.00. 


The English Poets, Selections witb 
Critical Introductions by various 
writers, and a General Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Ejited by Thomas 
Humphry Ward, M.A. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Library Edition, $7.00; Student’s Edi- 
tion, #4 00 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s New Work, 


Published this day by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


CONTRARY WINDS, and other 
SERMO 


NS, — octavo vol., in 

extra cloth, $1.7 
“The favorable to the former 
volume, entitled Tuk LimiTATiIoNs OF LIFE, 
has moved me to issue a companion to it in 
theshape of the present work. These discourses 
have been chosen because of their bearing on 
topics of great present importance, and be- 
cause of the testimonies to their helpfulness 
which I have received from many who heard 


Also now ready, 4th edition: 


LIMITATIONS OF LIFE, » and other | 


SERMONS.—By Wm. Tayior, 
D D., with a fine portrait of author, on 
steel, by Ritchie. 


Now Ready: 


New Work by Rev. A. B. Bruce: 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIS 


T.—A Systematic and Critical 
Study of the PaRABLEs oF LorD. 
By A. B. Bruce, D.D, Prof. of Free 
Church College, Octavo 
vol., 527 pages, $2 50 


which will at once take its place asa 
classic on the Parables of our Saviour. No minia- 
ter should think of doing witho.t it.’’—[Presby- 
terian Review. 


** The studies of the Parables are thorough, schol- 
arly, suggestive, and practical. Fullness of discus- 
sion, reverence of treatment, and sobriety of judg- 


ment mainly characterize this work.”’—[{Loudon 


Christian World 
3d Edition of 


GESTA CHRISTI; 0,, a History of Hu- 


mane Progress under Christianity. By 
C.L Brace. Octavo, 500 pages, $2.50 


Co pies sent post-paid on receipt af price by 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N. Y. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO, 
111 and 113 William St. 34 and 36 Madison St, 


NEW MANUALS OF PRAISE. 


Worship in Song. Hymns and Tunes. 
By Joseph P. Holbrook, Mus. Doc. &%vyo, 445 
Pages, 712 Hymus, 50 Selections, 396 Tunes. 
Cloth, red edges. Price 81.50. 

Worship in Song; with Psalter. By J. P. 
Holbrook, Mus. Doc,, and Rev. R. 8. Storrs, 
D.D. 620 pages. Roan. Price $1.75. 

The Evangelical Hymnal, Hymns 
and Tunes. By Rev. Charies Cut'ibert Hall and 
Sigismond Lasar. §8vo, 632 Pages, 613 Hymns, 
570 Tunes. Oloth, red line and red edge. Price 
81,7 


NEW MANUALS OF WORSHIP. 


The Psalter. Vew Hdition. Scripture 
Selections for responsive reading. By Rey. 
8. Storrs, D.D. 8vo, 172 pages. Cloth, 

A Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer 
for Non-Episcopal Churches, By Professor Hop- 
kins, of Auburn Theological Seminary. #&vo. 

138 pages, Cioth. Price, 81. 


FOR SOCIAL AND S. 8. MEETINGS. 
Parker's Sunday - school Hymnal. 


30 cents. 
Francis Murphy's Temperance Hym- 


nal. 30 cents. 


Dr. Deems’s Coronation Song, 30 cts, 


FOR READING AND REFERENCE. 
Sixty Years in the Harvest Field. 


Mowry. $1. 


Autobiography of Rev. Charles G. 
FINNEY. $1.75. 

Memoirs of P. P. Bliss. $2. 

Bible Lands. (Illustrated) By Rey, 
D.C. FISH, D.D. $3. 


Commentary on the Gospels and Acts. 
(iilustrated.) By Rev. Lyman Abbott.,' D.D. 
4vois. Cloth. Per vol, $1.75. 


Mill's History of the Hebrews #1 25 
Ray Palmer's True Success. #1. 
Condit’s History of Bible Revisions, $2 


*,* A copy of any of the above Works sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIO. 
The particular object of; this book is to show how a 
man of average alniity may learn to apeak extem- 
poraneously with ease and certainty. Some parts of 
work are enough to vecomprehended by a 
— boy, other parts may be read with prosit by rhe 
275 pp. Iandsomely bound, Cloth, $1.50. 
*.* For by a'l aud Newsdeaiere, or 
ational School o ocution and Ora 
1416 AND 1418 CHESTNUT STREET "ore 
Departmen PHILADELPHIA Pa, 


A GREAT OFFER. 
A $4.00 Periodical for $1.50 


42 YEARS OLD. 


Every new subscriber whose subscription 
to the 


American 
Agriculturist 


for 1854is received before Nov. 10th, will be pre- 
sented with the Oct..gNov., and Dec. numbers of this 
yéeartree, Alsoa 600-PAGE DICTIONARY, 
post free, Also the Magnificent Encraving, I1x15 1-2 
"FOES OR RIENDS @’? (10 cents tor post- 
age.) 

SAMPLE COPY ofthe American 
Agriculturist on receipt of two 
2-cent stamps for mailing, post- 
age, etc. 

Price $1.50 ayear; singlenum- 
bers cts. Address the Pablishers, 


Orange Judd Co. David W. Judd, 


75L BROADWAY, NEW YOKK. 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 
(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Are Monselgneur Capel and Catesby”’ 


L othair, LORD IFLD, Paper, &vo, 
5v cents; cloth, 


Lectures by 4 Hyacinthe. ‘* Respect for 
the »Truth ‘* fhe Reformation of the Family.” 
The Moral Translated from 
French by the ee. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
SvoO, paper, 15 cents 


IN PRESS. 
A Foputar Life of Martin Luther. Based on 
Késtlia ife of ‘l'ranslated and 
en arged by G Behrinwer. Thecheapest and 
best. Ver > popular in Germany, and will prove 
most Pop in America. Paper, 25 cts.; cioth, 


Our c es in a Palace. A new and 
beautiful Christmas story, in artistic Holi- 
7 binding. By Edward Everett Hale. 


(Now Ready.) 


Spurgeon’s Treasury of David. Expositions 
on every ver-eof the Psalms Complete in seven 


volumes. Six now ready. Sold separately or in 
Per vol. $2.00. 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 


100. By-Ways of 
LL.D.. 


No. Literature. B 
David H. rH 


+ (Late Issues.) 


No. 99. French Celebrities. By Ernest 
Daudet and others. (Tvransiated’.. .-15 cts. 


No. #8. ['lustrations and Meditations. 
A new book by Rey. Charies H. Spurgeon. 25 cts. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
CURRENT SERMONS. 


Plymouth Pulpit ie published weekiy, the cheap 
pamphiet edition of Reports, in 
large, readabie type. Renewing Subscribers say 
many appreciative things: 


“F could not do without it. It is food and drink 


oO me.’ 
** Plymouth Pulpit—the greatest and best — 

Mars Hill. ay its influence never be less— 

may it increase til] the world shall catch its aan. 

tion and live in its spirit.” 

‘I have taken the pains to send you a new means, 
and can prcebably send you more soon. I think 
doing &@ man a good turn to wet him to read 
Fermons. Please send the ‘Life Thoughts ’ with 
the Pulpit. 

Send for free sample copy, Price 82.00 per 
a8: ; to Clergymen or Theological Students 
I. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 
N.B. Plymouth Putpit ($2) and The Christian 
Union ($3) together for $4. Address either. 


Saturday, 27th. 


MISS PHELPS’S NEW BOOK. 
BEYOND THE GATES)— 


This is a story of the unseen world, ita activities, 
its profound rest, its infinite security, and un 
fathomable joy ; and it appeals to all who have lost 
dear friends, and who seek to realize the life upon 
which they have entered. Price $1.25. 


*," For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York, 


THe CENTURY 
ror NOVEMBER 
BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME, 


With the November CENTURY begins the 
fourteenth year of the magazine, and the 
third under THE CENTURY name. The pum- 
ber is one of extraordinary attractioas, con- 
taining 


SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 


by COLE and JOHNSON, and many strong lit- 
erary features. The contents include: First 
chapters of 


ASERIAL STORY BY GEORGE W. 
CABLE, 


entitled ‘* Dr. Sevier,” a novel of New Or- 
leans life, the timo being the eve of the late 


Civil war. 
THE BULL-FIGHT. 


An interesting paper by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, with illustrations from the life by 


BLUM. 
A NOVELETTE BY HENRY 
JAMES. 


Part L., entitled ‘‘The Impression of a@ 
Cousin,” a story of New York. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENG- 
LAND, 


by Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, illus- 
trated with drawings by WINSLOW HoMER. 


THE OF JEFFERSON 
A 


A narrative of personal experience by Bur- 
TON N. HARRISON, private secretary to Mr. 
Davis, who accompanied him on bis retreat 
from Richmond. This paper is of marked 
historical importance, as well as of great in- 
terest. 


TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. 


Reminiscences of the great Russian novel- 
ist, by ALPHONSE Daupet, his French con- 
temporary; with a new full-page portrait en- 
graved by COLE. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 


Sketches of a deserted California mining- 
camp, Part I. By Rospert Louis STEVEN- 
SON, author of ‘' New Arabian Nights,” etc. 


MADAME MODJESKA. 


A brief paper reviewing ber recent char- . 
actera, with a new portrait by Eaton and 


COLE. 
“MRS. KNOLLYS.” 
A short story by the author of ‘‘Guern- 


GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 


An entertaining paper, richly ae 
from drawings by E. R. BuTLER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A sketch by Mks. OLipHant, with full- 
page portraits of the Queen, from a painting. 
by ~ ig in 1828, and from a recent photo- 
graph. 


THE SCENES OF CABLE’S RO- 
MANCES. 


By Larcapio HEARN, of New Orleans, 
with illustration from etchings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 


NATURE IN ENGLAND, 


By BurRovUGHS, illustrated by PAR:ONS. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 


The fourth installment of the anonymous 
novel. 

In order that new subscribers who begin 
with the November number may erecure the 
whole of ‘* The Bread-winners,’’ which com- 
mepnced in August, we have reprinted, in 
pamphlet form from maguzine plates, the 
three installmente previous to November, and 
copies may be had of all dealers or of the 
publishers (post-paid) for ten cents, This is 
the first half of the story. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Contain a variety of interesting contributions, 
including ‘‘ Matthew Arnold in America,” by 
Prof. Heury A. Beers, ‘Opera in New York,” 
light poems in ‘‘ Brick-i-Brac.” etc , etc. 

Subscription price of Tne CENTURY, #4 00 
@ year; single numbers, 55 cents each. All 
dealers receive subscriptions, or remittance 
may be made direct tothe publishers by postal 
or express order, registered letter, bank check, 
or draft. 


Thirty-six Numbers for $8.00. 


A subscription for one year, and the 24 
back numbers from the beginning of THE 
CENTURY series, for #8 00, or a subscription 
and the 24 back numbers, bound in 4 volumes, 
post-paid, for $10 00. 


THE CENTURY CO., New Yorks, N. Y. 


ON BUILDING, eter For my 


eighty. eight pase, Tiustrated Catalogue, ad- 
dress, inclosing three 2 tstamps, 
Wi. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 


FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery. 


Those answering an Advi rtisement wilt 
confer a favor upen the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they save the 


Adverticement in The Christian Union.‘ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


NEW BOOKS, 
The Oriental Christ. 


BABU P. C. MOZOOMDAR, 
Of the Brahmo Somaj. 


A devont, earnest, spiritual, and remarkable con- 
ception of Cuirist bya native Hindu. One of the 
most original, powerful, and striking books of the 
year. C.oth,12mo. Price $1.25, 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, and 
Other Essays. By Fraucis Power Cobbe. 
author of ** Duties of Women,” etc. Cloth, 12mo 
Price $2 00 

RELICIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. Cioth,12mo. Price $1.50 

JESUS: His Opinionsand Charac- 
ter. The New Testament Studies 
ofa Layman. Cloth, l1zmo, Price $1.50, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, 


THE 


DINGERS WELCOME, 


I. O Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and 
Conventions, wins golden opinions from all who 
examine it. 

**T am very mnch pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 15) tunes. Good instrnctive conrse, 
including the new and favorite Manual Signs 
and other improvements. 

75 centa will bring you a specimen copy. 
reduction for quantities. 


Boston. 


Liberal 


NEW, BEAUIIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 


REBECCA, cents.) By D. F. Hodwes. 


cludes the charminxg old Bible 
has fine and easy music, pretty oriental cosetumins 
and stawe arrangements, and cannot fail to be a great 


attraction. 
(65 cents.) By E. A. An- 


RUTH AND BOAZ, drews. Brinws before ts 


the rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at Beth. 
lehem and its-+arvest tie ds, aud has easy and sweet 
L AK M E, De'ibes. Given every 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, 


youn sinwers. Bird Songs, &c, All the girls and 
ys will like it. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York, 


THE CHOICE PERIODICALS. 


MORROW’S PRICE-LIST of them sent for a 
stamp, 


He deals in none but the best. Here are a few 
Pub 


sample prices. 


Price. 
e err e ee ee e@eeee 
Herald of Heaith’. 1.97 four is 
N.Y. Tribune (semi-weekly) 3.00) 88.20. 
wis’ M for all five is 
Y. Tribune: 3. 
Magazine .......... 50) 89.50, 


He will quote price on any ani combination, 
if you send a stamp with your request, 
J OHN MORROW, 
Taylorstown, Wash.Co., Pa. 


“EXAMINE PALMER’S 


[joncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 


N inva!uable collection, consisting of Chornses, 
Giees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., arranged and 
and adapted from the most celebrated composers. 
Each piece has been selected with especial refer- 
ence to its enepletness for Concert purposes. 192 
large pages. 
$7.50 per dozen by Express; 75 cents each by Mal! 


The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 32 
each, at 25 cents per copy, $2 00 per dozen, 

$12 pe ‘Y 100 copies (in one order), when sent by Ex- 
press 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have 
copy of CONCERT GEMS, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
16 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| styles are from #78 to #200. For cash, 


EST TKACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Uolleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig:n advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Al! 
‘skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circulars, address 
MISS MONTFORT. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A, EMERY, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, Maas. 


N ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

19 East 124th Street. 

20th Year. Academic and Collegiate court  m 

Enx«wlish, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 

and Drawing. 

The schoo! is the coniinvetia of pure precepts 

and a Christian « haracter. 
Reopening Sept. 12. 


BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Inetruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
wuages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and full charge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 


from $225 to $300, according to age and studies. 
Send for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 
HENRY TATLOCK 


8600 a Year, Principal 


T. IHN’S BOARDING ANY DAY 
CHOOL KOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
Hil. DREN, 
21 and 24 West Thirty second Street, 
iew York 
Reopens October 3, 1833. Stuc 
—Separate department for 

Mrs. THEO [RVING. 
Miss L. I “0 


AYLOR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slocum Ave., Syracu-e, N. 
Educates, with others, the daughters of parents 


golug abroad, Begins Sept.17. Address . 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 
SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 
Belleville (Heights), N. J.—Citv advantages 
$50) per annum. Day scholars, $150. Apply fo- cir- 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE De WITT, Principat. 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Director Puysicat CULTURE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


Purchaszers will do well to examine person- 
ally at the warerooms of the manufacturers, 
46 East 14th St. (Union Square). New York, 
the finest assortment of the best Organs 
we have ever offered ; in solid cases of natural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in gold, sile 
ver, and colors. Many new styles are 
ready this season. Prices $22to #900. Sixty 


easy payments, or rented, with agreement 
that if rent be promptly paid until it amounts 
to the price of the organ it becomes the prop- 
erty of the person hiring without further pay- 
mentt 

That these Organs are the best in the 
world is proved by the award to them of 
highest honors at every great world’s 
exhibition for sixteen years: bo other 
American Organs havivg been found equal to 
them at any. A cable dispatch announces 
that they are again recipients of bighest 
award at the International Industrial 
Exhibition now insession at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. We usu- 
ally have on in our own wWarerooms 
special styles not in catalogue, and second- 
hand organs which we can offer at very low 
prices. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co. 


Boston, 154 Tremont Street. New York, 
46 East Fourteenth Street. Chicago, 
149 Wabash Avenue. 

| DRESS REFORM. | 

Union Undergarments. 
E, 14th Vest and Drawers in One. E 14¢h 
EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 
weights of Merino | 
and Oashmere: 
Ohemisettes, t 
Princess Skirts, : 
| 


Shou! 
and Corset com- 
Shoul- 


Price, 82.25. 
der Braces, Abdominal Supporters, Obstetric - 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, “te Nap- 


ns, etc. Custom work promptly atten 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Comgany 


New York, January 25tb, 183. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1582, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
——— 1882, to 3lst December, 
188: $4,412,693 58 


1,516,844 85 


Premiums on Poticies not marked 
off lst January, 1582 


Total Marine Premiums............ 


5,929,538 43 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non- forfeiture Law in its Poil- 
ies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


BA FE—82, 112 b York rule. 
able—Over 810, APEL INVESTED. 


HENRY STOKES, 


L. HALBEY, First Vice- President. 
H. B. STOKE 


.8 T EBBI NS. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 


same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Returna of 

miums and 

Expenses... . $823,204 


The Company has the fol!owing Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other-= 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
eetimated at........... 531,118 15 
Pre & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 U2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, op and 
afver Tuesday the Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all linterest thereon will cease, The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancell 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1582, for whicb 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. OCORLIES, 
MO OHN ELLIOT T 
ADOLPH LEMOYN 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G DE FOLEST, 
WM. STUGIZ SAMUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, OHAS. D VEVEKICH, 
JOBIA 0. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
IAME D ILLIAM H. FOG 
ROYAL PHELP HOS.B.CODDINGTON, 
THOs. F. YOUNGS, HORAOS K. THUEBEK, 
O A. HAN ILLIAM DEGROOT, 
HN D.HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
W! LLIAM H. EBB N. DENTON SMITH, 
AS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONKM, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, %d Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sed Vice-Pres't. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1882, $6,279,379.77. 

Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911. 29. 

Policies in Force, 14,040; insuring, $24,562, 573 


should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 
lst—All policies issued after Nov. 16, 18S1, are Ine 
contestable after three years from their date, 
for any Cause, except fraud or mis-statcmeat 
of age 
2nd—Itea Maine law extension is the most Just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 
the policy-hoider ever devised. 
3rd —Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
ineured, the policy becomes payable at 

, a8 Matured endowment. 
4th— Death Claims are paid immediately 
npon the approval by the Loss Commitiec, 
witbout waiting the customary ninety days 
permitted by the policy, and without rebate of 


interest. 
OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 


Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secretary, 
Nicholas De Groot; Medical Director, Thomas A. 
— M. D.; Counscl, Hon. Josiah H. Drum- 
mon 


INVESTORS 


should coufer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 

Wirst Mort rtgage Heal Estate Loans paid 
Absolute Satisfaction 
For reliability, consult Third 

or Nat. Bank, Law 
romptly — 

3, forms, et. 
HW. Perkins, Sec, 

W GUlett Trea 


fm Ne Tork. 

GQUARANTE ED. 
Nat. Bank. N. Y. City, 
Security large. Interest 
Send for pamphlet with testimonts 


Perkins, Pres N.F. 
Pres Auditer 1G 


MONEY LOANED 


on improved REAL 


UM | payable 
for Circ 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
e 
nually in N. Y. Exchange. Con. 

rervative valuations. Armples cu. 

rities, years successtul expe 

te 

COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St, "Paul, ‘Minn, 
Thoseansweringan Advertisement wili 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 


“ Of the three hundred give but three.” 


NEw ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE FREE, | 


6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghilson’s Standard Cone Furnaces. 
UNEQUALED FOR 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
POWER. 
Send for Circular. 
No. 274 FRONT ST.,NEW YORK. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


Dean’s French Ranges. 


CRATEFUL- COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’ S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
‘** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion ard nutri- 


tion, aid by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of weil-selected Co: Ga, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a licate!y flavered bev- 
erage. which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
Itis by jnd cious tse of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually bolit up until 
strong enough to re-ist every terdency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtie maladies are floating around ns 
ready to attack wherever there is awesk point. We 
may ercape n any & fata! -haft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blcod and a properly nour- 
iabed frame.”—[‘‘ivil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldin 
tine only (tb) and IL) by Grocerr, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homce>pathic Chemists, 

London, Eng’and, 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


1839. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a Newand Larwe Stock of Choice ard Cere 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

Ingrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignus, Linoleums, Oil-Cioths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE CURTAINS, IAMBREQUINS, CORNICES 
RHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Awenue, 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


WHIOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 
Pillsbury Flour, 

Mocha and Java Coffees, 

Choice Creamery Butter, 
and a large ussortment of Fine Family 

rocerics, 

Families returning to the city and about®laying in 
their winter supp'ies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest whoicsale prices, 


prosperous cities in Minnesota, go ax to net lender 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henrv St. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN AFRICO-INDIAN SCHOOL. 


** Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord from the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails that blessed time to expedite.” 
—HAaARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


There is not within the bounds of the United States, 
perhaps, 8 spot about which cluster interests of greater 
import to our whole people thau the six hundred acres 
occupied by Hampton Institute, with its numerous 
shops, factories, schools, offices, and homes. Here has 
been tested and proved the possibility of educating 
and civilizing the involuatary stranger within our 
gates—-the once oppressed and still degraded African. 
Here was taken the first rational step toward solving 
the problem which, fora century, has occupied the most 
thoughtful miads in our couatry—what to do with the 
Indians. Here the three races, white, black, and red, 
work together in harmony under a band of skillful and 
devoted cfticers aud teachers. 

The sim of this institution is, by a three years’ 
course of practical, intellectual, and religious instruc- 
tion, to prepare those who present themselves as can- 
didates for admission to work as teachers of their 
own race, and, while doing this, affords the men oppor- 
tunity of earning their own living by work in the 
shops or on the farm connected with the Lastitution, 
Those who thus obtain an education by hard labor, 
in school and out, duriag sixteen hours out of twenty- 
four, will be apt to value and make good use of it. 
The intellectual proficiency here shown, considering 
the disabilities and disadvantages of early training, is 
certainly remarkable, would once have been pro- 
nounced impussible ; but 


*“ The thoughts of men are widened by the circuit of the suns ;” 


and now all fair-minded people are willing to admit, 
what in the face of facts cannot be denied, that the 
negro is gifted with considerable mental ability. 
The location of the Institute has been wisely selected 
at the converging pciat of the Trans Continental Rau- 
road, and the water routes, Hampton Roads, James 
River, and Chesapeake Bay, with its many creeks and 
inlets. Tiuese faci'ities indicate its destiny as a center 
of great commerce in the future. 

The whole atmosphere of the place is one of won- 
drous fascination. The natural beauty of the scenery, 
with the 

‘* Splendor of the grass, and the glory of the flower,” 
the intense greenery of the woodland knolls, and the 
glancing blue water at every outlook, hold one as by 
a spell. 

General Armstrong, the inspiring spirit and leader 
of this movement, ‘hitched his wagon to a star” 
when he secured sky, woods, and water as his allies. 
Ther, there is the strong molding force of deer, 
earnest religious feeling, kept at white heat by the 
daily service; red men and black taking part with a 
fervor which thrills one as he realizes how much it 
means, and listens to the melodious voices of these 
natural singers, ringing out our own familiar airs in 
grand chorus, or trembling away into silence as they 
chant the tearful melodies of their days of bondage. 
We find, too, the intellectual inspiration as the foun- 
tains of knowledge, so long sealed, are freely opened 
by earnest, unwearying, but not unwearied, teachers ; 
and we think of numbers of our white brothers and 
sisters whom we would gladly put under the influence 
of this great machinery, which seems powerful to grind 
over the most incorrigible and turn them out respect- 
able and useful members of society. 

The military atmosphere of the place throws a kind 
of halo round it. One ‘‘involuntarily falls into line,”’ 
and, moved by harmonious strains, the very temptation 
to disorder and misrule disappears. Even the stolid 
Indian faces wear a gleam of interest and satisfaction, 
while the black ones fairly gleam with brightness and 
gladness. | 

In the working departments, while there is elose at- 
tention and energetic action, there seems an air of 
pleased anticipation, very grateful in its influence. 
An interesting feature is the few moments after the 
morning devotions, conducted by the chaplain, the 
Rev. H. BL. Frissell, given to the discussion of the 
topics of the day from the daily papers. Questions as 
to tariff, land league, free trade, etc., were answered 
with alacrity, showing intelligent interest in, and fa- 
miliarity with, matters of public moment. 

Tne detail connected with a work embracing s0 
much variety seems quite overwhelming to an 
observer. The organization must be very fine to haye 
carried it through fourteen years of successful effort. 
Nature has not furnished us over-abundantly with 
men Of ability and disposition to conduct a work like 
this; but it is to be hoped that our country affords a 
great many who recogrize its value, and who will 
gladly step forward to furnish all the means that can 
be put to wise use as the work grows upon them. 


An enthusiastic giver once exclaimed, ‘‘You feel 
like taking off your hat and saying ‘thank you’ when 
allowed the privilege of putting your spare funds into 
a scheme like this. 

Agencies for lifting lower natures to higher levels, 
for extending to the weak the blessings we have so 
freely received, if they do not indicate the dawn of the 
‘* thousand years of peace,” will at least help to hasten 
its approach. Bs 


MORE WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


In the issue of August 9, of The Christian Union, the 
writer of the article entitled ‘‘ An Enterprising Young 
Lady,” has made an error in regard to ‘*‘ the laws for 
pre-empting” in this statement: ‘‘ The law provides 
that persons shall live on the land six months of the 
year, for five years, when it becomes their property.” 
Perhaps it may have been a mistake of the printer, 
who might have floating visions pursuing him, urging 
him to journey to these Western wilds, and use his pre- 
emption right. Be that as it may, the above state- 
ment has only reference to the law of homestead- 
ing on land, and only in regard to the number 
of years’ residence upon a homestead, as a 
**continuous residence” is required both on a 
homestead and pre-emption. The cfficer in the Land 
Office in Colfax told ateacher here that she must not be 
away more than three months at a time from her claim. 
The last clause of her statement, ‘‘ when it becomes 
their property,” also only applies to a homestead. 
Copp’s *‘ American Settler’s Guide” says that one of 
‘* the principal differences between the homestead and 
the pre-emption privilege is that, beyond the small 
fees and commissions to the registers and receivers, 
nothing is paid for the land homesteaded, whereas 
$1.25 or $250 per acre in money, or its equivalent, 
must be paid for the land pre-empted.” If Miss P—— 
desires to obtain her land without paying the pre-emp- 
tion price, the law allows her to change her pre- 
emption to a homestead at any time, and it will ‘‘ be- 
come her property” at the expiration of five years’ 
‘‘ continuous residence” upon it. If she continues 
it a pre-emption, and makes her semi-aunual trip to 
the East, after thirty-three months, and before obtaining 
a deed, a ‘‘ jumper” may become the possessor in her 
absence, as a pre-emption requires ‘‘ final proofs” in 
thirty-three months. A young lady in this Territory 
** filed” on one hundred and sixty acres recently, and 
failing to comply with the law in some way, one of 
these ungallant persons threatened to “jump” it. A 
gentleman friend immediately filed a homestead on it, 
and as they soon contemplate a life-partnership, she 
scarcely regards him as a ‘‘ jumper.” 

Like Dakota, this territory is devoid of ‘‘ trees’’— 
except upon the banks of streams, and in the mount- 
ains surrounding this hilly prairie. But the Timber 
Culture Act is supplying this deficiency, by granting 
to any settler one hundred and sixty additional! acres, if 
he will plant ten acres of it in timber. The law re- 
quires that a person shall break five acres the first year 
and the other five the second year, and raise a crop on 
the five broken the first year; the third year plant 
this first five acres in timber, seeds, or cuttings. The 
last five acres he must raise a crop from the third year, 
and plant in timber, seeds or cuttings the fourth year. 
At the end of eight years if he can prove by two credi- 
ble witnesses that not less than two thousand seven 
hundred trees were planted on each acre, and that 
there shall be growing then six hundred and seventy- 
five ‘‘liviog and thrifty trees” on each acre, he will 
receive a deed or patent for the land. 

The writer was probably thinking of the require- 
ments of the Timber Culture when she says: ‘ By 
law they are compelled to break five acres of ground 
the first year.” Perhaps the type-setter inserted this 
clause as he mechanically arranged the type, while his 
brain was weaving projects whereby he might file on a 
Timber Culture through the courts, as this is the only 
claim that requires no residence thereon, and thus the 
work can be done by proxy. The law is indeed very 
liberal in regard to even three or four pereoas living 
in the same house when their claims adjoin, as Miss 
P——’s and her friend’s lands are situated. Mr. B——, 
my maternal relative, and a ‘‘schoolma’am” sister 
each filed on quarter sections adjoining, and the 
county surveyor found the ‘‘three corners,” and the 
house is built on said “corners.” It seems as though 
a kind providence reserved this three-quarters of a 
section expressly for us; we could have found several 
half-sections adjoining, but three-quarters adjoining 
would have been more difficult. We are the same 
distance (four miles) from the county seat that Miss 
P—— is from town, but we are less fortunate than 
she in regard to the ‘‘economy of thething.” ‘‘ Old 
parasols” and ‘‘the last summer dresses” would not 
be considered @ la mode here, as several ladies are sub- 
scribers to magazines of fashion, and conform to their 
dictates. A young lady from California once remarked 
that they dressed more stylishly in Colfax than in San 


Francisco, and the ladies on the ranches are similarly 
inclined. | | 

Washington cows resemble Dakota kine in their un- 
willingness to leave ‘pastures green” at set of the 
sun, but we entice our ‘‘ Redneck” from the luxuriant 
bunch grass’ that everywhere abounds for the use of 
horses and cattle, by some choice vegetable tid-bit tuat 
answers for dessert after the wholesome meals upon 
the hill-sides ; her calf is the principal attraction that 
lures her homeward, however, as they train cows here 
to expect a welcome from their offspring on their return 
o’ nights. 

** Mosquitoes ” are non-residents of this part of the 
Territory, and when occasionally one accompanies an 
Oregonian from his native soil, it seems lonely so 
widely separated from its companions, and receiving 
so cool a welcome. 

Smali fruits grow abundantly here: currants, gcose- 


berries, strawberries, raspberries, and apples, pears, © 


and plums, but, with Miss P——, we announce our- 
selves ‘‘ willing to exchange soft water for canned 
peaches to any extent.” As we reside a mile from 
the Territorial road, ‘‘tramps” are too indolent to 
walk said distance to favor us with a call. 

Our ‘‘schoolma’am” partner has ‘‘ great expecta- 
tions” in the distant future of selling out at a high 
figure, and again becoming a citizen of the Empire 
State. Our little four-year-old. has heard us talk so 
much about ‘‘ back East,’”’ that he imagines it is some 
enchanted isle, where all desires are granted. But he 
yet clings to the illusion that he and baby brother 
will attend school at Williamette University, but we 
prefer that they shall receive their higher education at 
our alma mater, on the fair banks of the Hudson. Co!- 
leges are continually springing up ali over the Terri- 
tory, so our fond hopes will probably never be realized, 
as they will be so attached to this great Northwest 
that no Eastern clime can attract them from «this 
coast. 

The winds which are so prevalent here are called 
the salvation of this country, as in winter (under 
the soubriquet of ‘‘chinook ’’) they rapidly melt the 
snow upon the hillsides, thus enabling stock to obtain 
their winter’s feed; and in summer they so terrify Jack 
Frost that he dare not commit depredations upon our 
gardens. 

The writer, finally, adds that ‘‘ very few women 
would attempt anything seemingly so beset with d fli- 
culties.’’ Were she a resident of Eastern Washing- 
ton she would soon discover that many young ladies 
and widows have availed themselves of the *‘ rights” 
that Uncle Sam gives to his fair nieces. One lady 
here takes the charge of her brother’s motherless 
children (he being in business in Nevads) and runs her 
ranch also. A dark-eyed girl from California filed a 
homestead, had a house built and comfortably fur- 
nished, then entered the state of matrimony. Her 
husband resides at her house and has deeded 
land adjoining. A widow first filed a pre-emption 
On a& quarter section, afterwards changed it to a 
homestead, and as she married again before the five 
years had expired she ‘‘ proved up” by paying $400, 
as it was within railroad limits. She soon after sold 
her claim for $1,200. , 


Another widow filed a pre-emption on one hundred | 


and sixty acres, lived on it six months, then ‘* proved 
up ” by paying the $400. Then she purchased a quar- 
ter secfion of railroad land at $5 60 per acre, and 
now resides at Walla Walla to educate her five chil- 
dren. 

Oae of our neighbors, who sold at a high figure 
near Walla Walla, has bought one thousand four hun- 
dred acres in this vicinity, mostly railroad land, and 
his brother has purchased about the same amount 
further north. Other speculators would invest largely 
here were the country less thickly settled; and we 
would fear a land monopoly, similar to the gne that 
has overhung California’s horizon for 80 many years, if 
the settlers were willing to sell their ranches for the 
paltry sum they would pay, buying them by the 
wholesale. But the farmers will not thus deprive 
themselves of a home, and be compelled io leave a 
country where crops were never krown to fail, no 
matter how severe the drought. They greatly prize 
these homes, so cheaply obtained, but which are ris- 
ing in value continually. The cars are within a few 
miles of Colfax, and will enter that city next month. 
As this railroad is connected with the Northern Pacific, 
the outlook for this Territory is very encuuraging. 
The climate is less severe than in States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. No destructive winds devastate 
the country, nor overwhelming floods engulf thou- 


sands beneath their waves. We could almost regret | 


just now that we didn’t settle on Puget Sound, or near 
Portland, that we might hear Mr. Beecher again, but 
our California and Saratoga reminiscences of Amer- 
ica’s greatest orator and preacher must console us for 


our present loss. Very respectfully, oe 
CoLrax, Washington Territory, September 18, 1883, 
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THE BEST AND THE POS- 
SIBLE. 


It may be doubted whether a large 

proportion of the failures of life do not 
proceed from an imperfect and confused 
idea of the thing which is attempted to 
be done. There are two distinct con- 
siderations in every action of impor- 
tance: first, what it really is that we wish 
to do, and, secondly, how we are to do 
it. Although each of these depends and 
acts upon the other, it is important to 
keep them separate in our mind, or, 
rather, we should get a clear idea of the 
first before we become absorbed in the 
details of the second. Every observant 
teacher has discovered how often the un- 
prepared lesson or the unsolved prob- 
lem is due to the misty idea which the 
_ pupil had of what was required of him, 
and to clear away such mist, and pro- 
duce a well-defined conception of the 
work in hand, is one great element of 
successful teaching. So, in manual work 
of every kind, no matter how skillful 
may be the fingers or how earnest the 
efforts, if there is not aclear and accu- 
rate knowledge of what is to be per- 
formed, the result will be failure and dis- 
appointment. 
_ Of course the more complex and deli- 
cate the work, the more difficult it will 
be to acquire a just conception of it, and 
yet the more needful it will be to success. 
In erecting a structure, in laying outa 
railroad, in arguing a case, in conducting 
a business, in working up an invention, 
in governing a household, in conducting 
acampaign, an intelligent comprehension 
of the work itself, an ideal of it in the 
mind, as perfect as possible, is the pri- 
mary necessity. It may be objected that 
too high an ideal of our work will dis- 
courage us, as being impossible to reach, 
but if, for this reason, we dash down our 
ideal, or force it to a lower level, or for- 
get it in the multitudinous details of prac- 
tical action, we inflict an irremediable 
injury on our powers and our work. It 
is often thought that it is easier to find 
out what is possible, with our means, to 
do, than what is really the best thing to 
be done. Yet the truth is exactly the 
reverse. The latter is a simple concep- 
tion, the former a very complex one; the 
latter only requires a stretch of imagina. 
tion, the former must take account of a 
hundred disturbing elements, which can 
neither be fathomed nor foreseen. 

Aship-builder, for example, determines 
to construct a vessel of a certain size, for 
purposes of trade or travel. Now, if he 
understands his business, he will be able 
to form a distinct conception o1 the ship 
as it ought to be when finished ; he will 
see her as a whole, powerful and grace- 
ful, ready to be launched upon the water, 
and will also picture to himself each of 
her parts, finished perfectly, from the 
most responsible machinery to the small- 
est detail for convenience or beauty. It 
is this conception which must be his 
guiding star through the whole work of 
construction. He may not be fully able 
to carry out his ideas. His materials, 
his workmen, even his own powers may 
disappoint him, and his vessel may, and 
probably will, fall short of his mental 
image. But suppose that, instead of 
forming as perfect an idea as he can of 
his projected work, he only dwells upon 


the means he can be sure of employing, wine Wises 
allows for all possible failures, and strives ot THE LEADING rs White ch Chins a Tea mote at 

’ -band China Tea 8 
me | not poisonous ; but change the proportions Furnitere Makers and Upholsterers, li ii pieces, 00 
invoived in hopeless confusion, and will|., one part of mereury and two parts of ted Patior Lam a Dinner Pet 0 


It is not that we suppose to be possible, 
that we are to aim at; and though we 
may anid must fall short of it in actual 
performance, we shall have every induce- 


‘ment for renewed efforts in future at- 


tempts. George Herbert says: ‘‘ He 
that aims the moon, shoots higher much 
than he that means a tree.” 

' This principle should guide us in the 
formation of character as well as in our 
labors and enterprises. We, none of us, 
know the power of the temptations 
which may assail us, or the degree of 
strength we shall have to resist them ; 
we can neither fathom the influence of 
inherited tendencies nor foresee how 
future events are to shape our course. 
But we can all form a fair, general idea 
of what is right to be done; we can all 
cherish a conception of a pure, virtuous, 
and beautiful character—of just, gener- 
ous, and noble conduct—and strive to 
conform our daily life to our highest 
ideal. Of course, this ideal can by no 
mea:s claim to be perfect. It is ever 
rising, ever unfolding new realms of 
beauty and goodness, of which we had 
not dreamed. It is, however, for the 
time, and to us, final and absolute. 
Tennyson says: ‘* We must love the 
highest when we see it.” 

The best we can conceive of is what we 
must follow, and the more closely we 
follow it the more it will expand and 
rise. But if we cramp and restrict it, by 
dwelling upon the doubtful and chang- 
ing relations of our own possibilities and 
circumstances, we shall fall into the fatal 
error of supposing that the best we can 
do is the best that there is to do, and that 
because we have not yet learned to write 
on tae page of life without blots and 
disfigurements, there is no fresh and fair 
page on which we may ever inscribe our 
names. Let us rather bear in mind that 
the highest and purest conceptions we 
can possibly form, are still narrow and 
iucomplete, and that so far from limiting 
them by what we esteem possible, we 
must give them wings to take a higher 
flight, by faithfully and loyally endeav- 
oring to bring our practical life up to 
their standard. — [Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


IS ALUM POISONOUS? 


Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ Journal of Health,” in a recent 
issue, says: 

‘* This question has caused a good deal of 
discussion. Alum is used by many bakers to 
whiten their bread, enabling them to uee an 
inferior flour. It is more extensively em- 
ployed as a cheap substitute for cream of 
tartar in the manufacture of baking powders. 
It has not been considered immediately dan- 
gerous ; although if continued it induces dys- 
pepsia and obstinate constipation. But the 
fact that many cases of poisoning have oe- 
curred from baking powders which contained 
alum puts the question in a more serious as- 
pect, and prudent people will exereise cau- 
tion in the selection of baking powders. 

‘‘Under what conditions, then, does this 

betance—tormerly used only for mechanical 
or medicinal purposes—become poisonous ? 
They are certainly obscure, and at present 
we can only surmise what they may be. We 
suspect that the cause exists in the individual 
poisoned ; some peculiarity of the constitu- 
tion producing a morbid change in the 
secretions of the stomach, with which the 
alum combines and forms an active poison ; 
or the secretions may be healthy but in unus- 
ual proportions, and that these less or 
greater proportions, in combination with the 


while the others will enjoy excellent health | 


during the entire year. Foods that are whole- 
some to some persons are actually poisonous 
to others. This is especially true of some 
kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking 
alum into the stomach, as it is shown to be 
always injurious, and often dangerous. 
Baking powders properly compounded, and 
containing pure cream cf tartar instead of 
alum, are more convenient than yeast; and 
bread and pastry made with them are just as 
wholesome, and far more palatable. We are 
in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of 
the Royal Baking Powder—who commenced 
and are vig-rously conducting the war against 
the use of alum in baking powders. 

‘* Before committing ourselves, however, 
we made tests of a sufficient number of baking 
powders to satisfy ourselves that the substitu 
tion of alum for cream of tartar in their com- 
position has not been over-estimated, while a 
careful examination of the Royal Baking 
Powder confirms our belief that Dr. Mott, the 
Government Chemist, when he singled out 
and commended this powder for its whole- 
someness, did it wholly in the interests of -the 
public. 

‘*We do not hesitate to say that the Royal 
Baking Powder people deserve the gratitude 
of the community whom they are endeavor- 
ing to protect. 

‘* Will not some prominent manufacturer of 
pure candies follow their example, and ex- 


} pose the secrets of a business that is doing 


untold mischief to lit‘le children ?” 


At clese of present season we will remove 
to our new and commodious buildings, 


797 AND 799 THIRD AVENUE, 


Cor. 49th Street (new in course of construction). 
Te avoid moving our present immense stock, we 
shall offer it at prices that will ccommand certain and 
immediate sale. Stock is unusually largeand selected 


by experienced buyers from both foreign and domes- 
tic markets, and embraces all the new patterns and 
shades in 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELYETS, 
SMYANAS, 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGBAINS, 
DAMASKS, 
With Borders to Match. 


ORIENTAL CARPKTS and RUGS; alse 
Mensingten Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Fieor Cloths of all descriptions. 


Window Shades a Specialty. 


We must sell this stock or move it at a great 
expense, therefore prices will be made to insure 
sale to all who appreciate excellent goods way below 
market prices. 

Parchases made by the readers of this 

paper delivered free of charge. 


Reuben Smith, 


No. 4 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Near Cooper Inetitute. Third and Fourth Avenue 
cars pass the door. 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


E. P. ROE'S NEW STORY, 
HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
FIRST EDITION 25,000 COPIES. 


** The foundation of the book is an argu- 
ment against materialism, drawn from the 
inrer consciousness, the sensit!ve mind, and 
heart of a woman. But this foundation is 
80 covered by the su erstructure raised upon 
it in the form of a story of active life that 
it does not become obtrusive; in fact, is 
hardly seen until just as one reaches the close 
of the tale.” 


_ THE STORY ITSELF IS ONE OF 
MH. HROE’S BEST. 


** There never was a book which had more 
suggestio.s of beautiful imaginings than this, 
and there are few in which isolated 
pictures are given with more inteus- 
[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


** This story will materially increase 
the author's reputation.” —[Philadelphia 
Times, 


A STRONG STORY. 


**A study of love and of war; a tale of army 
service during the Rebeliion, and of the 
home life that waited so anxiously on it. Itis 
a study, too, of love and suffering, and an 
argument against atheism, but not a contro- 
versial one—the stwry itself is the argument.”’ 
—f{Philade)phia Inquirer. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


RESTAURANTS. 


The Buckingham Hotel Restaurant, 


Fifth Ave. and Fiftieth St.. N. Y. 
(CPPOSITE CATHEDRAL.) 
is now Open to the Public. 


Receptions, Dinners and Lunches 
a Specialty. 
WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


BEST & co. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to 
the Outfitting of children. 

BUYERS OF BOYS” AND YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING, HATS, CAPS AND FURNISHING 
GOODS—MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ CLOAKS 
AND DRESSES, MILLINERY, MUSLIN AND 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHOES, &., AND INFANTS’ CLOTHING 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION—WILL FIND IN OUB 
STOOK THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF FASHIONABLE STYLES AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 

Pérsons residing in any portion of the United 
States may avail themselves of the superior advan- 
tages afforded by our establishment by sending for 


our Fall and Winter Catalogue, from which they can 
order by mail. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVENUES. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French (hina and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


have no ideal to look to for inspiration, | ehiorine, and we get corrosive sublimate, 47 and 49 West 14th Street, ALSO, ALL Qatalorne and Price iaen 
or to strive after in actual effort. which is a deadly poison. OLE 

It is just so in every enterprise we un-| ‘Then, again, we know nothing of the 48 West 15th Street, 1 Cooper inst and. pisced aw York roar ge 
dertake. We cannot know all the diffi- | causes of constitutional peculiarities. Why steamer free of of charge. Sent. 0. D. < 


culties we may have to encounter, all the 


is it that one person can eat all kinds of green 


fruits and vegetables with impunity, while the 


Between 5th and 6th Aves., 


SILKS FOR PATCHWOR 


same course might cost another individual his NEW YORE. 

life? One person can handle poison ivy and 
means we shall employ. But we can and being the 
ought to know definitely what it is that| is poisoned if he approaches with-| 
we purpose doing, and cherish in our | ip ten feet of them. Out of a family residing 
minds. as: a it a malazial district, some of the members 
possible, but what we believe to be dest, | will suffer half the year with fever and ague, 


ROCHASING C 
Those answertng an Advertiseinent wili 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESs. 


Subscribers desiring to have the black 
marks on their little yellow label 
changed, so that the ‘‘C. U.” may follow 
them when they change their residence, 
should notify us ten days in advance of 
the removal, in order to insure getting 
their paper without delay or trouble. 
Our maiting list is made up for each 
issue one week before the date of publi- 
cation, and unless our subscribers furnish 
us advance n -tice of achange of address 
we cannot insu:. the prompt transmis- 
sion of the “‘C. U.’’ to the new address; 
nor can we undertak> t) supply copies 
lost through neglect of this reasonable 
precaution. 


known as the ‘‘ Nonpareil,” which certainly 
gives much greater satisfaction than a cheap 
quality of velvet; for durability of color 
and texture it will compare favorably 
with the highest-priced velvet, and yet 
is sold at such a figure that it is placed 
within the reach of those who have taste for 
rich-appearing goods and too much good 
sense to spend money for wretched imita- 
tions. The *‘ Nonpareil” velveteen, either in 
a suit or for trimming, we can recommend to 
our readers. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
A. M. A. will be held in the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Dr. Beh- 
rend’s), beginning Tuesday, October 30, at 
three P.M., and closing on the evening of 
Thursday, November 1. The sermon will be 
preached on Tuesday evening, at 7:30, by the 
Rey. John L. Withrow, D.D., of Buston, 
Mass. A meeting of the Bureau of Woman's 


‘Impossible!’ said another. ‘I'll bet you £5 
Jerry Eke will eat a calf at a sitting.’ 
The wager was taken, and the prelimin- 
aries were arranged. The calf—let us hope 
Only a baby calf—was killed ; the bones were 
cat out, the flesh was chopped into minute 
particles, and apportioned into seventeca 
enormous pasties, whose outer crust was a 
thin film of batter made lovely and tempting 
to every sense, but carefully kept from any 
ingredients that could cloy the palate. Jerry 
was called in, he having agreed to the wager 
with evident delight, and was told he might 
fallto. He did so, and steadily gorged. He 
had made no difficulty of the firat nine pasties, 
but when a tenth was brought in he seemed 
to flag. To the horror of his backers he 
sighed and looked perplexed. It was but f 
@ moment; he desired only to expostulate. 
‘IT say, Maser, I ain’t got nothing to say 
agin them poys, I Joik em amazin’; but I'm 
a-thinkin’ et’s abaywt time as I should begin 
upon that ther calf ?’” 


Work will be held Wednesday at2P.m. Ar- 
rangements have been made with different 
railway aod steamboat companies for reduced 
fare, particulars concerning which, as well as 


PYAEMIA 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c. per ounce (one-third the regniar price) ; 
though we call it WASTE EMBROI IDERY, | it 
is all good silk, beautiful colors, im pieces from one . 
to three yards each, about half a dozen desirable 
colors in each ckage Elegant for Appliqne 
Work, Crazy Qailts, and all kinds of fancy work. 
send Postal Note or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
288 Market Street, Phila. 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE 


and melodions tn eftect; 
more notes and plays bet~ 
ter than $Y Organetics. 


ted paper represents te 
tune. Place the paper 
in the instrument, and 


a @ will play the tune per- 
" coutains many 


musical instroment in ice of Music 
only 4 cents Musi¢ can be sent 

any time. This ~ the most utiful and acceptable present 
that can be any one. it will furnish ‘Biusic or av 
rice, 


Armen act as our 


furnished with the new when a change|coyar November ‘‘ American Missiomary.”} jy. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 

is desired, as our lists are arranged geo- | The citizens of Brooklyn will cordially wel- tainly so.is the vitiation of the blood of 

graphically, not patronymically. Thus, | come to their homes all persons in attendance | Which the first 

if John Smith writes, ‘‘Send my paper | 4 the meetings. Those wishing hospitality tions. W het the t hint bf bocaneite sites 
to my new address,” we cannot do it; should forward their applications as early a8) warningof its presence by suc h indications, 
for we do not know any John Smith possible 2 Richard M. a 169] no time shomldl be lost in using AYER’s 

Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
per sé, but only a8 he belongs to some Painting, Carving, Mouelina. for Is i, 
FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOUR, MONTI- 


SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and _reli- 
locality. But if he writes, John Smith, i. regular full-sized double-sheet wo rking 
of Gas Jet, Idaho, wants his ‘C. U.’ — ACID PHOSPHATE. | SCROFULA fupplements, Questions promptly answered in the paper, 


Is the most Virulent form of blood-poison- Sent sent by. expres non of price. 

8 ORG tac great 
NETTES, Artwtons, Aa, ete. Get 
eata’ogue and prices before buying elsewhere. 57 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORKERS. | 


THE ART INTERCIIANGE, a rortaightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal oi aii Art Work, Bra laiiwering 


able 9 agi ine for the purification of the 


sent to Roaring Run, Nevada,” we know | FOR LEMONS OR The only ar t paper giving colored suppiements, 
8 corruption in C iat Tots ireeé months subscriptions receiv n 
just where to look for him and just how is a superior eubetitate, and ita use is er out all the meee we! of life. Nothing Se. in stamps for sa ae go copy apa en) cat: nas cue of illlustr: 
eperia andbooke on all heanehes 


itively beneficial to health. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau 


Our Book on Needle. 
work “ives aud 
Instrue- 
tions in the art of 


aking Modern Point, Honiton and Macrarie I. ace, aleo how 


will eradicate it from the system aud pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYERS SARSAPARILLA.  This_prepara- 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial poison and the 
taint of Contagious Diseases. Lapover- 


to send his paper so that it shall get to 
him promptly and without further cor- 
| respondence. 


this paper. 


GIVEN 60e-page | Dictionary. 
See advertisement of “american 


” t do ensin ton. A 
Re rasene, wud ail oth k 
MEMORANDA FOR SHOPPERS. orist. ished blood is productive of Arascne, ond ail o ier Kinus of 
made. How to case pa crochet window and mautel Lam- 


with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys? 

o make n ugs rofuse! 

35 cents; Four’ for $ . Price 


ANA-MIA, 


—The establishment of Le Boutillier Broth- A CLOUD WITH A GOLDEN 


ers, of Twenty-third Street, New York, pre- LINING. 


sents one of the busiest scenes to be found in 
that busy thoroughfare, and hard to suit 
indeed must be the person whose wants can- 
not be supplied at this establishment. Goods 


A woman, feeble and bent with age 
and overwork, stepped intoa New York 
horse-car. She hobbled to a seat (fort- 


A wretched condition indicated a Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. lis first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 
Loss of Nerve Force, 2nd Mental De- 


1.00. 
Stamping Outfit of full size, Perforat ed T: 
Patterns, Powder Distributing P ad, Tustructions &e Oc: 

Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. v. 


ti It . unchecked. lead Employment forg La 
of all qualities and grades are shown, and tunately there was one vacant), and, de- to sth. W Suspender Te Ladies. 
their silks are not surpassed by any house in| positing her bundle on the floor, pro-{ frequently from it. The only mncdi- 
the city in price for same grade of quality. | ceeded to fumble in her pocket for her eine that, while purifving the blood, en- Sart 
Their cloak department is well stocked with|fare. After much searching she pro- the whole system, is with and make 
the latest styles of cloaks, made from the best/ duced a quarter, which she handed to salaries “Vrite po. for terms and se 


materials; those shown in Ottoman cloth are 
particularly fine. The cashmeres, colored 
and black, are of fine quality for price asked. 
A very large stock of Jersey jackets are 
shown, im prices varying from $2 up. The 
facilities offered for shopping by this house 
make it possible for one to sit in the quiet of 
their own home and shop to as good advan- 
tage as they could in person. For dress goods 
write for samples to the house, stating the 
price that you wish to pay; samples will be 
sent you distinctly marked; having made 
yourpeelection, sendjorder with money inclosed 
in registered letter, or by post-office order, or 
have goods sent ©.O.D.; this latter plan can 
always be followed out when there is an ex- 
press office convenient to your home. To 
send for a cloak, take your meacure as you 
would when sending for a dress pattern ; or, 
better still, if you have a dress waist which 
fits well, send it by mail and you can then be 
perfecily fitted. 

—Best & Co.’s Liliputian Bazar, located at 
60 and 62 West Twenty-third Street, is well 
worth a visit, and one is forced to realize 
what a blessing such an establishment is 
to the busy mothers of the present day, 
where one can buy everything that is needed, 
from the outfit of an infant to an outfit fora 
boy who feels that you are only doing him 
justice when you epeak of him as 8 young 
man. To have your order filled by mail from 
this house, send your order, giving age end 
size of the child for whom the clothing is in- 
tended ; you will receive by return mail, 
when the suit is cloth, a line of samples; or 
you may send for camples before sending the 
order. By November 1, Best & Co. will issue 
a catalogue containing cuts of all their suite, 
with prices and descriptions; send for one of 
these circulars, and even if you do not send 
your order by mail you will be able to come 
to the city and do your shopping with less 
fatigue becaase you have gained a knowledge 
of styles, prices, and qualities before wir 3 
home. 

—Velvet, without doubt, will be one of the 
most popular materials worn by ladies during 
the coming season. It is a material that is 
becoming to all complexions and nearly all 
forms. There has been placed upon the 


New York, a member of a family noted 
for many, years far and ime 


the conductor. He returned the change 
to her trembling fingers, but before she 
could put it in her pocket, a piece— 
probably a dime—fell to the floor: 

was lost between the slats at her feet. 
In vain did she try to find it. It 
pained her to bend so low, and, with 
a look of resignation, she gave it 
up. A tall man dressed in black sat 
facing her, and watched her intently as 
she leaned back in her seat. His hand 
went to his pocket, then, stopping for-' 
ward, he appeared to be looking for the 
lost coin, and with an ‘‘Ah! here it is, 
madam,” he stretched his hand to the 
floor and, raising it, deposited the money 
in her lap. He rose and immediately left 
the car. The old woman beckoned to the 
conductor and, showing him a five-dollar, 
gold piece, asked if he had not.given it‘to 
her by mistake. He assured her he had 
given her two dimes. She could not] 
understand how she came_by. it, but a 
few of the passengers could, and.ag she. 
put her hand to her face to hide the tears. 
of joy that dimmed her eyes, some one 
whispered the stranger’s name. He is 
one of the best-known philanthropists in 


countless deeds.—{Tribahe. 


A BRITISH GARGANTODA. 


stomach is said to be five pints ; but in 


the hands of a good story-teller it appears 
to be capable of indefinite stretohing ; 
ég.: 

** Somewhere in the shighborbood of Ayls- 
ham lived a certain Jerry Eke, whose appe- 
tite wae said to be superhuman, and whose 
prowess at harvest suppers was the boast and 
woncer and envy of the villagers round. It 
came to pass that at a farmers’ market dia- 
ner the talk turned upon Mr. “ev 8 pestorm- 


The average capscity of the human) 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


SELTZER APERIENT 


WITHIN REACH LACKS AN IMPORTANT 
SAFEGUARD OF HEALTH AND LIFE. A FEW 
DOSES OF THIS STANDARD REMEDY FOR 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, AND BIL- 
IOUSNESS, RELIEVE EVERY DISTRESSING 
SYMPTOM, AND PREVENT DANGEROUS 
CONSEQUENCES. FOR SALE BY THE ENTIRE 
DRUG TRADE. 


A HOUSEHOLD WITHOUT TARRANT’S| 


Church LIGHT, 


FRI 


$66 in your own town. Terms and outht 


free. Address H. Hauer & Co., Port 


$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made, ou 


Outfit free. Address Trace & Co., Augusta, 
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“Our Field is the World.’ 


ADVERTISE 
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U hee 


Judicious advertising 
is the keystone of success.” 
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market during the past year velveteer 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


| BANNERS 
| IN SILK AND GOLD. 

| Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
New York. 


59 Carmine 8t., 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


.@ those celebrated Bells 


and catalogues sent free. Address 
H.McSuHAaneE & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. : 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin ferCh 
Schools, Fire Alarms,F arms, ata 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Frees 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincineatl. @ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


‘—It is stated that the number of lives 
lost in the recent earthquake in the 
Grecian Archipelago was one thousand. 

—The wife of Lieutenant-Governor 
Vliver Ames, last week, gave $35,000 to 
the Free Hospital for Women, situated 
on Springfield Btreet, — in the city of 
Boston. 

—There was a great commotion at 
Princeton College last week over a 
contest between ‘‘townies” and col- 
legians, resulting in a victory for the 
latter. 

—The town of Weston, Umatilla 
County, Oregon, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire on the night of Octo- 
ber 15, a few brick stores being the only 
buildings saved. 

—It is said that Mrs. Annie Louise 
Cary Raymond has had painted for 
home decoration a series of panels 
portraying characters in the various 
operas in which she has been a public 
favorite. 

—The English composer, My. 
Cowan, who is to conduct his oratorio of 
Saint Ursula for the Oratorio Society 
of New York City, next month, will sail 
by the ‘‘ Arizona” on November 8. He 
will conduct in Boston and other large 
cities. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Harvard Medical 
School took place on October 17 at Bos- 
ton, when the new building on Boylston 
Street near Huntington Avenue was dedi- 
cated. President Eliot and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes made addresses. 

—The Duc de Fernan Nunez, the 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris, has in- 
sisted upon resigning his position, in 
spite of the expressed desire of his Gov- 
ernment that he should not. He has 
obtained two months’ leave of absence, 
and will leave France imme‘fiately. 

—Au unusual storm in Great Britain 
last week flooded the Severn tunnel, 
while there were a hundred men inside 
of it. They barely escaped being drown- 
ed; and, as it was, two of them fell off a 
ladder on which they were endeavoring 
to reach the surface and were killed. 

—Another prophet has arisen to vi- 
with Vennor, the Canadian. The new 
man comes from the South, and is a 
Professor Cather, of Alabama. He de- 
clares the coming winter will be distin- 
guished by its ** phenomenal seasons of 
cold, interspersed by paroxysmal spells 
of heat.” 

—The corner-stone of the church which 
is to be erected upon the spot where Em- 
peror Alexander II. was killed, was laid 
October 18, by the Tsar and Tsarina with 
imposing ceremonies, in the presence of 
the court officials, the nobility, and a 
vast concourse of people, including city 
Officials, merchants, etc. Appropriate 
services were held in all the churches in 
the city. 

— Plymouth Church lecture season 
opened on October 16 with an illustrated 
lecture by Mr. J. W. Moore on ‘‘ New 
York City, Oid and New.” A lecture on an 
American city is a refreshing novelty, 
and is an indication that America is get- 
ting old enough to be interesting! Every 
year adds to the popularity of the lecture 
system which, by means of photography 
and the stereopticon, appeals to the eye 
as well as the ear. 

—At Cleveland, Ohio, October 18, the 
trustees of the Garfield National Monu- 
ment Association invited an international 
competition, open to all artists, for a de- 
sign for a monument in honor of the late 
President Garfield. For the design pos- 
sessing the highest merit $1,000 will be 
paid; for the second $750, and for the 
third $200. The monument is not to 
exceed in cost, when completed, the sum 
of $150,000. It will be erected in Lake 
View Cemetery, Cleveland, on a com- 
manding eminence. The monument is 


to be of ite of approved quality and 
color, ‘with emblems statuary of 
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gPIPE ORGANSo (25 STOPS) ONLY 


MUSIC, provided you order within 
per you order five days a 


Dollars (84 00) will be PAR RLOR 
UT DELAY. PIANO YERISHT 
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IOoWw. 

ou are in want of 
AN order at 
onee from adver- 
tisement, or if you are 


your reason r this offer cai:not be con- 
bem after the limited time Thas expired, "as the w INTER MONTHS are fast ap- 
| hy > hing, when I sell thousands at the regular price for Holiday Presents. Kead 
e ion a ae brief description and iet me hear from you anyway, whether you 


"eB “USEFUL STOPS, AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, ex- | this Sop is **‘ Beatty’s favorite.” 
alted tones produced from this stop are, 6—French Horn.—Imitates a full OR- 
—Powe ass.—New an 
Original. Its THe NDERING TONES are | | en riot eeds. 
full set of Paris Reeds 


his Pas 


without a parallel in Organ Building. . 

8—Double | | is drawn by this 
the power of the Organ, Couples octaves 9—Vox | Pr ana. ~Tremulant, whieh, 
‘HEEL, imitates 


eee left. ba the aid of a FAN W 
Piceolo.— Variety of music which | the HUMAN VOICE. 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and ex- 10-Vox Jubilante.—W hen used in con- 
pensive Stop to build in this Organ. | Junction with Stops Nos. 3, 4,5 and 6, peals 
&—Saxaphene.—The beautiful effect of forth most delightful music. 
li—Xolian, 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarabella 16—Grand Forte. 
17— Melodia. 18— Bourdon. 19—Viol di Gamba. 2%—Viola Dolce. 21—Grand 
22—Harp Aolian. 23-—-Fcho. 24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 
25 Grand Organ. The last fifteen (15) Stops are q rated in direct conjunction 
with above ten (10) bringing forth,at command ~% e performer, most charmin 
music, with beautiful orchestral effect. from a mere w his r, as it were, to a grand bu 
harmony. Its MELODIOUS TONES, while eines the full Organ, must be heard to 
Height, 70 inches ;: Length, 46 es ; Lj Donte 24 inches. 
N RIs AND GOLDEN TONGEL EDS, as foliows: 1st, Five 
(5) Octave Set —~ Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set ‘Paris” Reeds; 3d, Sweet Voix 
Celeste Reeds of three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Powe rful Manual Boxed 
Sa Reeds; 6th, Two(2) Octaves or one each of 4g and Saxaphone Reeds 
combined; 6th Soft Cello Reeds: 7th, Set Violina Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilante Reeds: 
Set Clarionet Ree ds. Above Nine Sets Keeds are pr ben» original, and covered by 
United States Paten 
Five Fu Goturen, Manual or Handsome Walnut Case, 
Illuminated Pipe 
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lers, pre treble upr of immense wer, Steel Springs, &c. Right Knee Sweil, 

t Gran organ Knee Swell, by which the fall sau of this Organ may be 
obtained st pleasure, nt oy. use of the knee, without removing the hands from the 
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on and after the limited time has exp and to secure the Special 
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others. All I ask in return of you 
is to show the instrument to your 
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after that date, {115.00 each, 


Washington, New Jersey. 


AYER’S 
Agtue Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure al) cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- | 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July 1st, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


| 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond St., New York. 


BARNES 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. 
—— © mplete outfits for Actual Work-shop Busi- 
ness, Lathes for Weod or Metal. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Wortisers, Tenoners, 
Machines on trial if desired. De- 
: criptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
ROCKFORD. ILL. 
No 2968 Main & at 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
subsoribers. full 


“ine, no card to exceed 1 


Wanted—A cozy country place—five to fifty 
acres—one to three hours from New York. Not 
isolated, but near a town, and in a healthy section, 
free from malaria. Price not to exceed $3,000. 
Object—a plain, but pleasant, permanent home. 
Address, with full {particalara, C. D., No. 29 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, 


Wanted—A situation in a post-office, by a lady 
who understands the Money-order and Registry 
systems. Addrese Mary Christie, Easthampton, 
Mass. 


A Middle-Aged Lady desires a situation as 
housekeeper in asmall family, or where there are 
motherleas children to be taken care of. Is fond 
of children, and has had much experience in the 
care of them, Testimonia's given in regard to 
Christian character and fitness for such a position. 
Terms moderate. Address Box 44, Hanover, Ply- 
mouth County, Mass 


A Young Lady, desiring t to extend her educa- 
tion, would like to earn living expenses by teaching 
stated hours in schoo! or family. English branches, 
Latin and rudiments of music. Willing to go to the 
country. Graduate of N, &. High School. High 
testimonials. Address D. C. Barber, Box 77, 
Nineveh, N. Y. 


A Bargain ir Cranford, New Jersey. A pleas 
ant, convenient house, surrounded by fruit and 
shade-trees, containing 144 acres of ground ; ten 


Diseases of the 


(Being CURED.) 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 


science. 


I eannot do too much to spread the 


ln to 
Throat or trouble.” 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Respiratory Organs 


! 


Airtot 
of the Nose, Throat an 

Lungs ALL- NiGut—erght 
hours out of the twenty- 
JSour—whilst sleeping as 
usual. Itisa mechanical 
Pillow, comtaining reser- 
vyoirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 


balms used in these re- 


Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED COMBUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hannan J. Barter, Winthrop, Me., says: ‘ Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Pittow-Inma_er, 1 hea 

Miss Manyonig Mansn, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
have ased the and can speak 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 

Mas. M. J. Cuapwiex, Mallica Hill, N. J., says: 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was 
The Pittow Inuacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
knowledge of it to others.” 

Rev. A. N. Danrecs, Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: ‘‘I sincerely 
recomm e Pu.ow- to my friends 

Explanatory Ciroular an@ Book of Testimonials sent 
free. Addr, PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE LIGHT RUNNING 


on 50 New = aan our pack 


19 Photograph Cards, send p we will 
ity Agent's Outfit, Au elegant Premium for 
ery order amounting to $1. or more, ~~ en free. We 


NK C CARD: of any 


Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 


free, We GOOD NEWS 
for cod GREAT AMERICAN TO LADIES 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders f. rour celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, iid secure a beauti- 


those answering an Advertisement will 

cinfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by. stating, Hat they saw the 

| Advertisement in The Uhristian Union. | 


Company ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 


Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 

Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars addréss 
HEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,. 

P, O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. ° 
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| $115 $49.15 5 | 
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i ] if sent by any reader of the 4 
1 = | THE CHRISTIAN UNION, - — 
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eled Gold Edge, 1Uc.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c.; 25 
nutes’ walk from depot; price, $3,200. Terms _ = 
y- Possession immediately. Address, M., Cran-}| A 
N, J. | 
Wamted—Agents to solicit subscriptions in | 
County for the Christian Union. Address | 
Oh m Union, New York City. , 


